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THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1954 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 


AFTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2:15 p. m., pursuant to recess.) 

Present: Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota, chair- 
man; Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; Sena- 
tor Charles E. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. Dwor- 
shak, Republican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, 
Arkansas; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel; Thomas R. Prewitt, 
assistant counsel; and Charles Maner, assistant counsel. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army; and James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will please come to order. 

The Chair would like to welcome once again the guests who have 
come to the committee room to witness these hearings and to be present 
at the concluding session of a long series of hearings. 

I must again report to our friends in the audience the standing com- 
mittee rule, and since we want to move forward with the maximum 
dispatch and decorum this afternoon, I want to emphasize it. ‘The 
standing committee rule forbids any audible manifestations from the 
audience of any kind at any time. That includes any unnecessary 
disturbances in the nature of applause or any other type of activity 
which might be disturbing to the committee proceedings. 

The uniformed members of the Capitol Police force and the plain- 
clothes men scattered through the audience, for whom once again the 
Chair would like to say they have done a perfectly magnificent job— 
those officials have a standing order from the committee to immediately 
remove from the committee room any of you who, for reasons best 
known to yourselves, elect to eject yourselves by violating the terms 
under which you entered the room. 
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Asthe Chan entered the chamber this afternoon, he observed several 
hundred, I believe, people standing in the hall, each wishing he were 
where you are now. Consequently, the guards may have that in 
mind, so they need have no hesitation about carrying out the Chair’s 
instruction if any of you should, by some unhappy failure to comply 
with the rules of the committee, do anything to disrupt or disturb the 
conduct of the hearing in this room. 

[ am confident that you will continue to give us the splendid coopera- 
tion that we have had throughout the hearings. 

Ss ibject to being corrected by his colleagues, I believe that Senator 
Dirksen had the last 10 minutes; and 1f that is correct—Senator Jack- 
son, had you had your 10 minues? J am not sure. 

Senator Jackson. L will pass. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington? 

Senator SymtnatTon. I pass. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would like to say in behalf of Senator 
McClellan that the meeting which he was called to attend this morn- 
ng, involving an atomic-energy installation, was resumed at 2 o’clock, 
and he thinks he will be with us about 2:30. Senator Potter has had 
to go back to the eonduct of his committee, dealing with the television 
industry. Senator Dirksen will be with us shortly. 

Do you pass, Senator Dworshak ¢ 

Senator DworsnaKk. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Do you pass, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I pass. 

Senator Munpr. Very well. Mr. Welch, we start with you. You 
have the first 10 minutes, 


TESTIMONY OF HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN—Resumed 


Mr. Wetcn. Senator MeCarthy—— 

Senator McCarrny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weicu. When I was last questioning you, sir, I was questioning 
you about the item of leaning over backward in respect to a commission 
or other special treatment of any kind for G. David Schine. You had 
told me, I think, that you had made it quite clear, or hoped you had 
made it clear, that the Secretary at least was to lean over backward. 
Is that right, sir? 

Senator McCarruy. That is what I advised the Secretary. 

Mr. Weicn. I was asking you, I think—and I don’t believe you had 
yet made it that clear to me—whether or not you yourself had a deter- 
mination to lean over backward on that point. 

Senator McCarrny. I didn’t do any leaning. 

Mr. Wevtcu. You didn’t lean over backward ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I didn’t lean at all. 

Mr. Weicnu. Either way; is that right ? 

Senator McCarrny. That is correct. 

Mr. Wetcu. Either forward or backward ? 

Senator McCartuy. That is correct. 

Mr. Wetcu. On the occasion when you wired Mr. Stevens in respect 
to this matter, on March 12, 1954, you did not make any reference to 
the fact that you had asked him to iean over backward; is that right, 
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Senator McCarrny. You have the wire before you, have you not? 

Mr. Wevcu. That is right, and you read it this morning. 

Senator McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. We tcnu. Similarly, when you wrote him on December 22, 1953, 
a letter which is in evidence and to which I will return again, you did 
not mention that fact, did you, Senator ? 

Senator McCarrny. Wait a minute until I get the letter, will you? 

Senator Munpr. Time out. 

Senator McCarrny. Your question was—— 

Senator Munopr. Time in again. 

Senator McCarrny. Did 1 ask Stevens to do any leaning in this 
letter? I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Wetcu. The question is, You didn’t say anything about it in 
that letter, Senator? 

Senator McCarrny. No; but I made my position very clear. 

Mr. Wetcn. I take it the letter of December 22—and again I will 
come back to it at another time—was a pretty carefully prepared 
letter, was it not? 

Senator McCarruy. It is one of the many letters I dictate. 

Mr. Wetcu. Yes. 

Senator McCarrny. I signed it. I knew what was in it. 

Mr. Wetcnu. Right. 

Senator McCarruy. I have no apology for it. 

Mr. Wetcu. I am not suggesting that you apologize, but my ques- 
tion is whether or not it was a reasonably carefully prepared letter. 

Senator McCarrny. I think all the work in my office is carefully 
prepared. 

Mr. Wetcu. That again would have been an appropriate time to 
record this oral statement of yours that Secretary Stevens should lean 
over backward: was it not ? 

Senator McCartuy. No. 

Mr. Wetcu. You could have done it, Senator. I mean if you read 
it, it would have taken only a line or two to remind him of that fact? 

Senator McCarruy. Could I have done what? 

Mr. Wetcu. You could have reminded the Secretary of the fact 
that you had told him orally that you wanted him to lean over back- 
ward in respect to G. David Schine? 

Senator McCarrny. I could have put that in the letter; yes. 

Mr. Wetcu. And you didn’t. 

Senator McCarruy. I only put in the letter what is before you. 

Mr. Wetcu. Yes. Did you think of doing it, Senator? 

Senator McCartnuy. Think of asking him to lean over backward? 

Mr. We cu. No; of recording the fact that you had asked him to 
Jean over backward. 

Senator McCarruy. I didn’t put it in the letter. I don’t think that 
there is any debate in my mind as to what I should put in this letter. 

Mr. Wetcu. Did you think of it at that time / 

Senator McCartny. Oh, I wouldn’t know. 

Mr. Wetcu. Sir? 

Senator McCartuy. Do you mean did I think of the December 16 
conversation ¢ 

Yes: lam sureI did. IJ was aware of the fact that I had told Bob 
Stevens not to give Dave Schine any special consideration. 

Mr, Wetcu. And were you thinking—— 
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Senator McCarruy. 1 told him to lean over backward so he wouldn’t 
be criticized. 
Mr. Weicn. And were you thinking of that fact when you dictated 
the letter ? 
Senator McCarruy. I assume that I most likely remembered that 
conversation at the time. 
Mr. Wevcu. And thought about it; is that right, Senator ? 
Senator McCarruy. I don’t know what I thought about besides 
nthe letter. I dictate too many of these in the course of one 
, Mr. Welch, to tell you what else I may be thinking about besides 
I dictate. I think the letter is very complete. 
Wetcn. Except, let us say, for this point. 
Senator McCarruy. I think it is very complete. 
Ir. Wei_cu. Now to gO back for a moment to the summer and au- 
of 1953. May I remind you once again of the dates? On June 
uu were a guest of the Schine family. On sept mber 15 you 


were at the Schine apartment, and Mr. Stevens—— 
Senator McCarruy. September 16, the morning of the 16th. 
\ Werriou. Well, it is the night of the 15th, I believe, that you 
t the apartment and met Mr. Stevens there on the morning of 


or McCarruy. I met him on the morning of the 16th. As I 

told you, I may well have stayed in the Schine apartment, that is, the 

apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Schine, not Dave’s apartment—— 
Wercn. Right. 

Senator McCarruy. I may well have stayed in that the night before. 
I don’t remember. , 

Mr. Wetcn. And on October 13 of that year, there was a dinner 
party at which G. David Schine was a guest. Do you remember? 

Senator McCarruy, Yes; Dave and his young lady were at the 
party, 

Mr. Wetcn. And Mr. Cohn and I think his family were guests or 
were giving the party. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Cohn was giving the party. It wasa party 
being given for Jeannie—for Mrs. Mc¢ ‘arthy and me. We had just 
returned from our honeymoon. 

Mr, Weicn. And do you remember that there was an arrangement 
made or that Mr. Stevens testified that he was driven downtown the 
next morning by G. David Schine? 

Senator McCarruy. I think that was his testimony. 

Mr. Wetcu. Doesn’t it strike you, Senator, that there was some 
kind of a concerted move on at that time to try to get a commission 
for G. David Schine? 

Senator McCarruy. No; the opposite is true. 

Mr. Wreicu. Do you mean there was a move to avoid giving him 
one ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Mr, Welch, I have told you so many times 
now that I know it must be boring to our listeners. I told you that Mr. 
Stevens brought up the question of a commission. I told Bob Stevens, 
in view of the fact that we were investigating Communist infiltration 
of the Army, infiltration which he inherited, not which he was re- 
sponsible for, that I thought it would be a mistake if he did anything 
which could be misconstrued by those elements of the press and radio 
which had been opposing any exposure of Communists. In the pres- 
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ence of Dave Schine and Roy Cohn, I suggested that he lean over 
backward in any decision he made in regard to Dave Schine. He ap- 
parently has leaned over very, very far backward, because Dave 
Schine is still a private. He has had no consideration of any kind, 
and rightly so, except he was given the right to take his hours, time 
off, and do committee work. 

Mr. Weccu. In that connection, Senator, are you aware of the fact 
that Mr. Stevens himself has a son 21 months or more abroad, who is a 
corporal only ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I am aware of the facts about Mr. Stevens’ son; 
yes. I will not discuss them uniess you insist upon that. 

Mr. Wercu. Are you aware of his rank, sir? 

Senator McCarruy. I am aware of the fact that he was a corporal 
when we last heard about him. 

Mr. Wetcu. Right. 

Now, let me ask you about G. David Schine only, quite aside from 
talking to you about the Secretary. From your observation of 
G. David Schine and your conversations with him, did you get 
the impression that G. David Schine was extremely hopeful that 
he would have a commission ? 

Senator McCarruy, I think that Dave was anxious to get a com- 
mission. 

Mr. Wetcu. Very anxious? 

Senator McCarruy. I think he had the normal attitude of any 
young man who is going into the military. I think he wanted 
commission. I think there is no question about that. 

Mr. Wetcu. And did you observe on his part a plan to secure 
whatever assistance he could within the limits of propriety from you, 
sir? 

Senator McCarrny. He asked for no assistance from me. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, he was not unwilling to take 

Mr. McCartuy. Except, let me qualify that, except he asked me 
to have the liaison officer of the Senate, who, as I explained, has 
an office over here and works with every Senator, he asked could 
I have the liaison officer give him the details of where he should 
apply, how he should apply, what possible openings there might be. 
I think the first application he made was with Transport, because 
of his background of experience in that. 

Mr. Wetcu. Did he know that you were talking to General Reber 
on his behalf? 

Senator McCartny. Not in his behalf. 

Mr. Wetcu. Did he know you were talking to General Reber? 

Senator McCarrny. He knew that I had asked Reber to give him 
the technical information as to how to apply, and that I had asked 
Reber whether or not he was entitled to a commission. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now to go back for a moment—I think I will pass 
that. 

I would like to ask you, if I may, 1 or 2 things about your filing 
system. They have been inquired into somewhat by others here. 

Senator McCarruy. Right. 

Mr. Wetcu. Do I understand, Senator, that some of the files that 
are strictly or really committee files are kept in your office, meaning 
your senatorial office? 

46620°—54—pt. 7 
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Senator McCarrny. No. 

Mr. Wetcn. Where do you keep the documents like the 214-page 
document that we had here? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Welch, I was of the opinion that was 
down in the committee files. However, I heard Mr. Carr testify 
to the effect that it was not; that it was in my office. I will take 
Mr. Carr’s testimony on that, because I am sure he is right in that. 

Mr. Weicn. That you would consider an important document, 
would you not? 

Senator McCarruy. Important, but not important beyond many 
aocuments we get. 

Mr. Wetcu. You wouldn't allow it to lie around carelessly, would 
you, Senator ¢ 
Senator McCarrny. It did not lie around carelessly. 

Mr. Wercu. I want to ask about that. Have you a safe in your 
oflice ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. I have. 

Mr. Wetcnu. Was that document kept in that safe? 

Senator McCarrny. Apparently it was, Mr. Welch. May I say, 
I wasn’t aware of that until I heard Mr. Carr testify to that, and I 
checked with Mrs. Driscoll and she tells me that document was in my 
safe rather than in the committee files. 

Mr. Wercu. In your safe, sir 

Senator McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. Wertcn. May I ask who has access to your safe; others than 
you, or not ¢ 

Senator McCarriy. My administrative assistant has access. Mrs. 
Driscoll has. I, of course, have. I don’t think anyone else has the 
combination. 

Senator Munpr. Your time has expired, Mr. Welch. We will be 
back to you soon, I believe. 

Mr. Jenkins, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Jenkins. [ pass. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will pass. Senator McClellan and Sen 
atorstomyright? Senatorstomy left? Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Welch, another 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wercn. It has also appeared, Senator, that at the time Mr. G. 
David Schine was at Camp Dix, some of the files of the committee 
were in Mr.Cohn’s home. Did you hear that testified to ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. Yes, Mr. Cohn tells me that when they were 
working on the reports in New York, he took to New York material 
which he needed to work on those reports. 

Mr. Wetcu. And some in Mr. Schine’s home ? 

Senator McCarrny. I understand yes. 

Mr. Wertcnu. And some in Mr. Schine’s office ? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Wetcn. I think that was so testified to. If you will ask Mr. 
Cohn, I think he will confirm that fact. 

Senator McCarrny. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Cohn says “Yes,” there was material in Dave’s office, 

Mr. Weicu. I take it those files—I am not too clear about what was 
in New York—but I gather from what has been said about them that 
at least to some extent those files contained information from private 
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informers. Will you ascertain from Mr. Cohn whether or not that 
is so? 

Senator McCarrny. May I say, Mr. Welch, that I have a standing 
rule that my staff avoid putting the names of any Government em- 
ployees who give us information in the files, unless that is absolutely 
necessary. 

Your question is, will I ask Mr. Cohn whether or not there are any 
such names in those files ¢ 

Mr. Wetcu. I don’t think you need to, in view of what you say to 
us now. What you say makes me address this inquiry to you. You 
speak of Government employees as informers. I gather, Senator 

Senator McCarruy. Let’s use the word “informants” instead of 
“informers.” 

Mr. Wricn. You know what I mean by the word, don’t you ? 

Senator McCarrny. Except I use the word “informant” rather 
than “informer.” 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, maybe I could use the word “informant.” I 
don’t see any grave distinction between them. You speak of an in- 
formant as though they are chiefly in Government service, is that cor- 
rect or not ¢ 

Senator McCartiry. I would say “Yes,” we get most of the informa- 
tion in regard to wrongdoing from people who are in Government. 

Mr. Wexcu. Are any of them—think about this a moment before 
you answer. It may seem obscure. Are any of them anonymous to 
you in the sense that even you do not know their names ? 

Senator McCarrny. We receive anonymous tips. Some of them 
have proved to be completely of no value. 

Mr. Wercu. Of course. 

Senator McCarruy. Some prove to be of some value. 

Mr. Wetcu. Yes. I am thinking more as to whether or not you 
actually have informers whose identities they conceal from you, 
although you know them as a person. 

Senator McCarruy. You mean, have I discussed any matter, get 
information from anyone and have them conceal their name from me? 

Mr. Wetcu. Right. 

Senator McCarruy. The answer is no. 

Mr. Wetcu. “No” to that. One or two other questions along this 
line. 

Would you be embarrassed, Senator—and just say so if you are— 
would you be embarrassed if I ask you to tell us the approximate num- 
ber of such informers? 

Senator McCarruy. I wouldn’t be embarrassed, but I couldn’t tell 
you. 

Mr. Wevcu. Does it run into scores? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Welch, I would not be able to tell you. 
As you know, I think, in any investigative agency each investigator 
has his own people who give him information. I never ask any of 
my investigators for the names, the number of people who give them 
information. I am merely concerned about their getting information 
about wrongdoing which I think should be made public. 

Mr. We cu. If you had said to me, Senator, that you would be em- 
barrassed to reveal the number, I think I could quickly respect your 
wish. 

Senator McCarruy. I would not be embarrassed. 
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Mr. Wetcu. But since you are under no embarrassment—— 

Senator McCarrnuy. No embarrassment. 

Mr. Wetcu. I wish you would give us a notion as of today, let us 
say, of the number of informants of that sort in Government service 
that there are. 

Senator McCartruy. Mr. Welch, take Mr. Juliana back here, one of 
my very excellent investigators, take Mr. Frank Carr here, Mr. Roy 


Cohn—lI know they all get information from various people, informa- 
tion about wrongdoing which the American people are entitled to 
have. I don’t have the slightest conception of how many people con 
tact any one of these young men. We have a total of 14 investigators 
that right, Roy ¢ 
We have a total of 14 investigators. How many people give them 
rmation I just don’t kne 
Mr. Wetcu. I am speaking now only of yours. Can you tell 1 
‘tion of how many informants there are who report directly t 
Senator McCarruy. That would be impossible. I think after the 
cent investigation, the investigation of 5-percenters in Govern- 
| the Government employer then le irned that their iden- 
tities would not be mad public if they gave us information about 
necdomge, we st irted to ret information then. As to the number 
1 don’t know. After the Tydings hearings, when Mr. Tydings and 
others tried to foree me to give the names of those who were giving us 
formation, and I assured the people in Government that their names 
uld not be given, the flow of information increased again. I frank 
ly could not give you any idea, Mr. Welch, of the number of people 
who ply me with information. 


Mr. Weicu. Would you think it was more than a hundred, 


Senator McCarruy. I would not guess. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now may I ask you this? You have had the opportu- 
nity to extend over the radio and television an invitation to Govern- 
Ment ¢ mployees to come to you since these hear Ings have been going on. 

Senator McCarrny. Yes. 

mr. Wencu. Can you tell us whether advertising pays or not ? 

enator McCarruy. To tell you the truth, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine my mail, to meet people who offer information. As 
I go out of this room I think I was buttonholed about three times today 
by individuals who appeared to be good, honest people who said they 
had information to give me. I had to tell them that I couldn’t talk to 
them until after this was over. What the result of my assurance to 
the Government employees that their names will be protected, or how 
much more information we will get on wrongdoing and communism, I 
don’t know. I just hope there is an increase in the flow of information. 

Mr. Weicu. You trouble me at one point. You say your mail has 
piled up and is not unopened, is not opened ? 

Senator McCarruy. No; I didn’t say that. I said I personally 
didn’t have a chance to examine my mail. I have a very efficient staff. 
[ think—you give me a good opportunity now, Mr. Welch, to explain 
to people why their letters are not answered. It is completely impos- 
sible to answer the mail that comes to our office. I am glad that my 
television viewers will know that there is just no way on earth, with 
the small office staff, that I can answer all of the mail. We try and 
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sort out the mail from Wisconsin. I think my staff does a pretty good 
job of answering that. 

Senator Munpr. Would you generalize that statement for your 
seven colleagues at the committee table who also have a lot of mail ? 

Senator McCarrny. I am sure that istrue. In fact, I am sure that 
Mr. Jenkins, from what I hear, has had a vast amount of mail. I am 
sure that doing the job he has been doing, he has been unable to even 
open a great number of those letters—— 

Mr. Jenxins. Except from Tennessee. 

Senator McCarrny. I hope that your people back in Tennessee 
realize it is not lack of a desire to answer them. I think that is true 
of all the Senators. But there is no possibility of doing it. 

Mr. Wetcu. Senator, you have given me a chance to say something 
about a guy named Welch. I, sir, have a little trickle of mail, a trickle 
I would say, compared to yours, and I am very happy to say some of 
it says that it seems to them I am quite a good lawyer, and some of them 
say about the best they ever heard. But in either event, whether they 
praise me or blame me, I haven’t had a chance to answer them either, 
and I guess they will all understand now. 

As to you, Senator, as to Mr. Cohn, who I happen to know has had a 
very heavy mail, and I am sure as to everyone on this side of the table, 
it has not been possible to do the work that we have had to do and 
answer that mail. 

Senator McCarrny. Could I say, Mr. Welch, to those who say tinat 
you are a good lawyer, I would like to add to that, while this is not a 
“Be kind to Welch day” that I think that you have fought this law- 
suit, if you can call it that, in a good, hard, rough fashion. It is the 
American tradition. You and I might disagree on what you might do 
some day, and what I might do some day, but I think you fought a 
very good fight with an impossible case. 

Mr. Wetcu. I don’t know whether we are actually cast in the roles 
of adversary or not, but I might turn it around and say you fought 
an excellent fight with what L hope, sir, and I believe to be, a losing 
case. I was inquiring about your mail only in this respect, although 
it gave us an opportunity to say something about it, it would make me 
uneasy to think that in all that huge mail, to which so little attention 
is given, we have any of these confidential documents bouncing around. 
Do you suppose there are, Senator ? 

Senator McCarruy. I wouldn’t say so little attention is given to it. 
I believe we receive—I think the last estimate was around seven or eight 
thousand letters a day. I have got, I think, eight girls in the office. 
Obviously, they cannot answer all those letters. We try and give the 
mail the best possible attention. I think my office staff is doing just 
an outstanding job. 

Mr. We cu. Are those girls sufficiently trained so that if a confi- 
dential FBI document from some disgruntled employee bounced in, 
they would know what it was? 

Senator McCarrny. No. 1, let’s not talk about a disgruntled em- 
ployee. If anyone knows of wrongdoing, he doesn’t have to be dis- 
gruntled—— 

Mr. Wetcn. Let’s say he is patriotic, if you wish. 

Senator McCartuy. Let me finish this, Mr. Welch. This is a very 
important point. You have tried to intimate that those who give us 
information of wrongdoing are disgruntled. Mr. Welch, all these 
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Senators at the table here, including myself, have been given the 


highest job this Nation can offer, that is, to man the watchtowers of the 
Nation. Anybody who knows of wrongdoing owes an absolute duty 
to bring the information to us. It is not a case of being disgruntled, 
it isa case of loyalty. Many of them risk their jobs, risk their jobs, to 
do that 


Mr. Wetcnu. We have been all through that, Senator, and I think 
we would on ly tire each other and those that listen to us 

Senator McCarruy. ie will go through it again each time you 
refer to them as disgruntle 

Mr. Wetcnu. Let’s say th it we have an unhappy employee or one 
that thinks his boss doesn’t move swiftly enough. ‘That is where the 
pinch comes with me, Senator, on this scheme of yours. There may 
be cases where patience is required to catch Communists. You can 
understand sucha situation, can’t you? 

ator McCarruy. I have no patience with a Communist handling 
secrets. Iwill not have any patience 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, your time has expired, We hope to 
eet back to you shortly. 

Mr. Jenkins, any questions ? 

Mr. Jenkins. I pass. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will pass. 

\ny Senators to my left ? 

Any tomy right ? 

Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Welch, you have another 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wencn. J th ink, Senator, you either misunderstood me or 
purpose ‘ly changed what I said. I said there can be circumstances 
where, in the pursuit of Communists or subversives, patience is a great 
virtue. Is that not right, sir? 

Senator McCartiry. Right 

Mr. Weicn. And you answered me by saying you have no patience 
with Communists. I haven't, either, sir. But when it comes to track- 
ing them down, finding out ns their friends are, finding out whether 
they may actually have espionage features instead of merely subver- 
sive or poor security risk features, patience sometimes is required, 
isn’t it? 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Welch, if I may, instead of giving you a 
yes or no answer I think the patience with Alger Hiss, 10 years of 
patience, the patience with Harry Dexter W hite, has done unlimited 
damage to this Nation. I think there are a great number of young 
men dead today because of that patience, if you want to call it that. 

Mr. Wetcu. It was more than—— 

Senator McCarrny, As far as I am concerned, I have no patience 
with a man who is guilty of treason. I will agree with you, however, 
that in tracking down Communists, that sometimes the investigation 
may be long, may be tedious, it may take months and months. 

Mr. Wetcu. That is right, sir. 

Now you have said what I hoped you would say, because that i 
quite obvious. My trouble, Senator, comes at this point: If you aie 
a fretful, impetuous employee, who sees an FBI document in his 
boss’ hands and doesn’t see immediate results. I get a little nervous 
about that fretful, aoe us fellow, for fear he will shoot it over to 
you before his boss has had a chance to be patient about tracking down 
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the Communists. Do you ever have any uneasiness on that point, 
Senator? 

Senator McCartruy. Mr. Welch—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Is the answer that you do or don’t? 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Welch, unless and until you can give us 
one iota of evidence showing that we have been too impetuous in ex- 
posing C ommunists, we have been too impatient, the question is a moot 
pare. We take each piece of information we get. We evaluate it. 

nd up until this time, Mr. Welch, may I say while we have been here 
for 36 days, no one has accused us of exposing a Communist who should 
not have been exposed. No one has accused us of calling a witness who 
should not have been called. 

Now, your question, and I am sure you don’t mean it that way, your 
question intimates that maybe we have been rushing into things 
blindly. If we have been, I am sure that the Senators here and you 
would have exposed that fact long before this closing day. 

Mr. Wetcu. Senator, you just missed my question—— 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t think I had. 

Mr. Wetcu. And we passed each other in the dark. I am not t: om: 
ing about your impatience, sir. You have never exposed a Communi 
too suddenly for me or too suddenly for Mr. Robert Stevens. 

Senator McCarruy. Thank you. 

Mr. Wetcu. Iam talking about the guy who may have a copy of t! 
document, and he is a little fretful and a little hurried and he may 
hand it around to someone like you when patience above him is a 
virtue rather than a sin. That at least could happen, couldn't it, 
Senator ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t follow you at all, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. If you don’t you don’t. May I ask you something else, 
Senator. Will you think it over a moment? 

Senator McCarrny. I will think it over as long as you want to. May 
T say that any person in the Government who knows of communism 
and knows of treason and knows there is no action being taken, I think 
he should get impatient, extremely impatient. I think he should 
bring the information to the proper committee. 

Mr. Wetcu. One other question Senator, and I guess I won’t charm 
you with it. It makes me 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t think you will charm me. 

Mr. Wetcn. Are you ever in any sense uneasy about this system 
of informants on which your committee relies so much ? 

Senator McCarrny. I am uneasy because more people in Govern- 
ment don’t have the loyalty and don’t have the guts to give the proper 
committees the information which we should have. 

Mr. Wetcu. Do you understand my saying that I personally wish 
there were other good ways to do it in addition to having us spy on 
each other? It seems a little uncomfortable. 

Senator McCartuy. If you can suggest, Mr. Welch, how we could 
expose these Communists in a more delicate fashion, if you can suggest 
some way of getting information other than the coworkers of traitors, 
if you can suggest, Mr. Welch, that we have exposed a single Com- 
munist who should not have been exposed, then maybe we can get on 
with this questioning. But up to this point, Mr. Welch, as I listen to 
your questioning, you are intimating that there is something wrong 
about the head of an investigating committee. I was elected head of 
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thi committee by unanimous vote of the Senate. It is the watchdog 
committee. We « all if that. Our job, Mr. Wel h, is to dig out com- 
munism, corruption, treason, anything which is improper. When you 

st that a person is a spy because he gives us, the representatives 
of the people, information on w ronedoing, Mr. Welch, I think you 


lvertently doine a creat disservice to those loyal G vernment : 
pioOve ; 
Mr. Wercn. Senator. it is not my business to blow the bugle of other ; 


peopl n Government but the acd inisti iti hh does boast ot the fa { 
f t quietly and steadily and surely they. too, are rooting out Com 


md Communist sympathizers. You must have heard that 
you ¢ 
= \ ARTITY ¥ , I | ane 
Mr. Wr 1, And it 1 be true, 1S) t? 
S r McCarruy. I think the record of this administration | 
my vi 
\ j I « nator ] ] im a termine | to re } t |e oC) 
of ! roiG LL Wtol 
] }Q try) t { ere wo { of dat nN] } 
4 } | ) | ( ) ot mp th} ( ri 
N », and then December 16 and 1 
| 
N ( ] ! i ! t the date \ (y I L, 
, Mies tJ | what you said. Mr 
\ 
Mr. Wrercen. I think he first appeared on October 14, but the dat 
I am attra © your attention and about which I wish te 
vou are the dat when Mi Adan ame to New Y« k cu} 
to vou. al ert lv on the 16th and 17th, or on the 17th. talked 


| Mr. Carr and Mr. Cohn. and when he came to New York 
November 24 and 25 and talked to you and to Mr. Cohn about 


Se r McCarrny. Yes 
1 


Mh Wer rH. Do vou remel ber t ose two sets of date ? 


Senator McCarruy. I recall those two sets of dates. Would you 
wait until I get my memorandum on that? 


Mr. Wercu. Indeed, sir. I should like you to have it. 

Senator Munpr. Time out. 

Senator McCarrny. I think you will want to question on that. 

Yes, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcnu. Have you such memoranda before you now as will aid 
you 1n refreshing your recollection 2 


Senator McCarrny. I have a memorandum dated December 17, 
19452 

Mr. Weicn. That is the one, one of your released memoranda. 

Senator McCartuy. That is one that was dictated on the evening 
of the 16th. 

Mr. Wercu. Yes. Iam turning our attention first, Senator, to the 
dates November 24 and 25. Do you remember those dates? 

Senator McCarrnuy. Do I remember the dates ? 

Mr. Wetcu. In this connection, and with Mr. Adams in New York 
and talking about General Lawton, and with the telephone call from 
Adsms. You were appreached as to what your attitude would be if 
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he were relieved, and a telephone call from Adams to Stevens, and 
al] that story. Are you familiar with that, sir? 

Senator McCarruy. That was November 24. Just a second. I 
think we had 

Mr. Wetcu. I suggest that you confer with Mr. Cohn. 

Senator Munor. Time out. 

Senator McCartny. I want to check on the earliest date on Lawton. 

(Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn conferring.) 

Senator McCartny. I was trying to get the dates straight here. 

Senator Munpr. Time back in. 

Senator McCarruy. The 24th date, Mr. Welch, was the date that 
I made a broadcast answering some statements made by the former 
President. 

Mr. We tcu. That is right. And I think you talked to Mr. Adams 
on that day or on the next day, or perhaps both. 

Senator McCarrny. Yes. Mr. Adams, as I recall, came to the 
studio 

Mr. Wetcu. Right. 

Senator McCarruy. Where I was making the broadcast. 

Mr. Wetcu. If you would look, Senator, I can tell you a place or 
two to look in the record where you can get some refreshment of your 
recollection. 

Senator McCarruy. Thank you. 

Mr. Wetcu. If you will look at volume 22. 

Senator McCarruy. Volume 22, 

Senator Munpr. Time out. 

Senator McCartny. What page? 

Mr. Wetcu. 4048. 

Mr. Cohn is testifying, and you observe his name appearing at the 
very top of the page, do} you, Senator ? 

Senator McCarrny. I do. 

Mr. Wetcu. Then a second time down 4 inches. 

Senator McCartny. Right. 

Mr. Wetcu. And the second paragraph of that statement by Mr. 
Cohn I will read to you. I will read you the tail end of the first 
paragraph in which Adams is supposed to have said to Mr. Cohn: 








“T have some news which I am going to have to break gently to Senator 
McCarthy.” 

Then Mr. Cohn went on to testify: 

I asked him what it was. He said to me, “We are now at a point where we are 
going to get down to business about getting rid of Lawton.” He said he had 
word from Mr. Stevens, and that they planned to relieve General Lawton of his 
command by the next day. 

Senator McCartuy. Will you slow up a minute until I find where 
you are reading? 
Mr. Wencn. I am awfully sorry. I thought you were with me. 

Senator McCarruy. Pardon me. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. Let’s go over it again, Senator, because I do want 
you to have it in mind. 

Senator McCarruy. You are starting—pardon me. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wetcu. This is Mr. Cohn saying—I want to go over just the 
last end of it again—Mr. Cohn is saying, you will see a quote, “I have 
some news,” about the middle of the page. 

46620°—54—pt. 71——-3 
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Senator McCarrny. I am listening to you, sir. 

Mr. Wetcn. Are you ready for me, Senator ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Mr. Weicn. It is quite proper that you do that, Mr. Cohn, 

Senator McCartuy. I wouldn’t say I am ever completely ready foi 
Vou. 
~ Mr. Wetcn. There is a quotation from Mr. Cohn’s testimony quot 

Adams to this effect : 

“T have some news which I am going to have to break gently to Senato: 
McCarthy.” 

Are you with me now, Senator? 

Senator McCartiiy. Yes, si 

Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 


I asked him what it was. He said to me, “We are now at a point where w 
are going to get down to business about getting rid of Lawton.” He said he had 
word from Mr. Stevens, and that they planned to relieve General Lawton of 
his command by the next day. 

Will you turn the page over to 4049. Are you there, sir? 

Senator McCartriry. I am. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now running your eye up from the bottom of the page 
until you see the name “Mr. Cohn.” 

Senator McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. Weicn. And you see the words “the first thing” ? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 

The first thing he said on November 24—he might have given detail, I don’t 
know—was that Mr. Stevens had made concrete plans to remove General 
Lawton; that Mr. Stevens had it very much on his mind and was very anxious 
to get rid of General Lawton and intended to do so, hoped to be able to do so 
the next day, but that he first wanted Mr. Adams to broach the subject with 
Senator McCarthy and wanted to know whether or not Senator McCarthy would 
make a publie issue out of General Lawton’s dismissal. 

Do those two sections of the record, Senator, plus your talk with 
Mr. Cohn, refresh your recollection as io those two dates November 
24 and 25 in respect to General Lawton? 

Senator McCarriry. I don’t neeed to have it refreshed. 

Mr. Weicn. You now have it well in mind, is that right? 

Senator McCarruy. I think fairly well in mind. 

Mr. Wetcu. Where would you say that John Adams first spoke w ith 
you about this then plan to remove General Lawton on the next day ? 
Was it at the broadcasters after the broadeast ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Welch, I frankly don’t know just where 
and when John Adams first brought up the subject. I know that 
Adams made it clear, shortly after General Lawton appeared the first 
time 

Mr. Wetcu. I am talking—— 

Senator McCarrny. Let me finish. I know you want the informa- 
tion. I am trying to give you all I can. I can’t give you the day or 
a at particular time of the day. General Lawton appeared on October 

I be lie ve. 

Nr. Wetcnu. That is right. 

Senator McCarruy. And at that time, 1 think that was the d: iy he 
was asked why he did not get the people with Communist records out 
of Fort Monmouth before we started our investigation. I can’t quote 
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him verbatim, but in effect he said, “It was not until this committee 
started to act.” 

From that time onward, it was very clear that Mr. Adams was not 
happy with General Lawton. Now, you will ask me to say when, where, 
what he said. I frankly can’t give you any specific time or place 
because John Adams and I and Roy and Frank, and other people, had 
lunch almost every day, we had dinner many evenings during these 
hearings, and it was a thing that just sort of grew. I know on the 
night of the 24th, when I was over to make this broadcast, answering 
Mr. Truman, Mr. Adams then brought up the question of the imminent 
removal of General Lawton. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, your time has expired. I hope to be 
back to you shortly. 

Mr. Jenxins. Pass. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McClellan asked me to pass for him. 

Any Senators to my left? . To my right? 

Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Welch, you have another 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wetcn. Senator, there is no trickery here pending—— 

Senator McCarry. I am sure you wouldn't ask a trick question. 

Mr. Wetcu. And which has to do with whether you heard it in the 
morning or noon or night of the 24th. I do wish to know what your 
recollection is as to w hen you heard it, if you can summon a recollec- 
tion. Bear in mind, Senator—strike that out. At what time of the 
night or of the evening was your broadcast ? 

Senator McCartuy. Let’s see, I believe it was 9 o’clock, 8: 30—no, 
I believe it was 11 o’clock eastern standard time. 

Mr. Wetcu. How long a broadcast ? 

Senator McCarruy. Half an hour, I think. 

Mr. Wetcu. And after that, you and Mr. Adams and others, is that 
right, and Mr. Cohn, and who else, if anyone ? 

Senator McCartny. We had a number of people there, or a number 
of people present. 

Mr. Wetcu. | think Frank Carr among them, was he not? 

Senator McCarrny. I think Frank was there. You weren’t there, 
were you, Jim. I think Frank Carr and Mr. Cohn were the only 
members of the staff. 

Is that right, Roy? 

Mr. Wetcn. And where were you? There is no difficulty in saying 
where you were, is there ? 

Senator McCarruy. None whatsoever. It was at the broadeasting 
station. I don’t know the address. I gave that to the cab driver who 
took us over. 

Mr. Wetcnu. In any event, at least that early, as I understand it, the 
testimony from Mr. Cohn and from Mr. Carr, and ae from you, and 
perhaps earlier from you, at least on that evening or by the time that 
the whole day was ended, you had learned, had you not, that this pro- 
posed relief of General Lawton at Fort Monmouth was certainly 
imminent in the sense of being hotly considered by Stevens? 

Senator McCarrny. I knew they were threatening then. I frankly, 
Mr. Welch, did not believe that they were going to do it. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, I only—— 

Senator McCarriy. I didn’t think they could. 
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Mr. Wetcn. I have read you Mr. Cohn’s testimony to the effect, in 
two places, that he said they were considering making the removal 
the very next day. 

Senator McCarrny. There is no question he said that, but, as I say, 
I h: id talked to Mr. Adams so often and had been—he had tried— 
a very good salesman, John is—had tried so often in trying to call 
off these hearings, that I never knew when he was bluffing and when 
he was serious. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, in any event, you knew full well that he appeared 
to be instructed by Stevens to find out what your attitude would be if, 
to use the phrase you have used here, they busted Lawton, is that 
right, sir? 

Senator McCarriy. He appeared to be, but, may I say, that I did 
not take the threat too ser iously. 

Mr. Weicn. You took it seriously enough so you stated what you 
would do if they did it, did you not, Senator ? 

Senator McCartrnuy. I am very sorry, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Weicu. I am a little embarrassed. If you would prefer me to 
wait when I see you talking to Mr. Cohn, I will be very glad to do so. 

Senator McCarrny. | may say I will have to talk to Mr. Cohn con- 
tantly about the Lawton matter because most of the conversations 
on Lawton were between Mr. Adams and Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now would you read that last question, Mr. Reporter? 
Senator Munpr. Read the question, Mr. Reporter. 
The reporter read from his notes as requested. ) 
Mr. Wetcn. Do you understand that question ? 
Senator McCartrny. I don’t think I stated what I would do. 
Mr. Weicu. In any event, you indicated that you would not keep 
. did you not? 
Senator McCarrny. I don’t believe I talked about keeping quiet. I 
very clear that I knew that if they broke Lawton it would be 
ecnuse of his cooperation with the committee. 
Wercu. And that you were going to raise a ruckus about it? 
McCarrny. I never raised a ruckus. 
Mr. Weicu. Well, you were going to do something in true MeCat 
vle to indicate you didn’t approve of firing Lawton, isn’t that right, 


Senator McCartuy. You and I might differ about what true 
Me¢ thy style is. 

Mr. Wercu. I have never observe d it to be overly quiet, Senator. 

Senator McCarrny. I thought—No, I frankly didn’t pay too much 

ention to that conversation. 

Mr. Wercn. In any event, you said enough to John Adams—— 

Senator McCarruy. I let John know that I would consider any 
action taken against General Lawton as a reprisal for his ¢ ooperation. 

Mr. Wercn. Well, and in your presence, on the next afternoon, 
John Adams telephoned Secretary Stevens and said in substancee—— 

Senato gy Yes, sir? 

Mr. Weicu. And said in substance, “You aren’t going to get off easy 


with the Sen: reo f you fire Lawton?” 


{ 


Senator Met ’ARTHY. Yes. I was present when Mr. Adams called the 
ind—I don’ t recall the conversation except he indicated that 
I realized the | for the attempted breaking of Lawton. 


Secretary 
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Mr. Wercr. And it follows from what you have just testified to, 
does it not, Senator, that on that occasion, whatever you said was 
enough to shut Adams up for at least a week, is that right ? 

Senator McCarruy. No; I frankly couldn’t believe that Bob Stev- 
ens, after he had been telling us he was going to cooperate with us, 
after I knew that he had called Lawton, and told him to cooperate 
at least to a certain extent, I couldn’t conceive of Bob Stevens wanting 
to break Lawton for that cooperation. It was just too contradictory. 
I frankly didn’t pay too much attention to it, but I did make it clear 
to Mr. Adams that I knew that if they broke Lawton that the only 
reason they were breaking him was because he did help us expose 
people with Communist records in the radar laboratories. 

Mr. Wevcnu. And that you were not going to keep quiet if they did 
break him? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t think we discussed whether I would 
keep quiet or not. 

Mr. Wetcu. Apparently you must have glared at him enough, or 
something, so that on the 25th he called Stevens and said, “I think 
the Senator will raise a ruckus if you fire Lawton.” 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Welch, you have seen me here for a long 
time. I don’t think I have glared at anyone. I was somewhat dis- 
turbed. I didn’t believe that the threat was too serious. I didn’t 
think Bob Stevens would do this, I made it very clear that if they 
did, I knew the reason for it. 

I don’t think we raised the question of what I would say. I believe 
in fairness to Mr. Adams that he could assume that if they were to 
break a general because he helped us expose Communists, that I would 
have discussed that; and very frankly, I would have. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now let’s go forward to the next day, because this 
matter came up again, did it not? 

Senator McCarrny. It came up quite often. 

Mr. Wetcn. And it came up just as strong as ever on the 16th and 
17th of December, didn’t it ? 

Senator McCarrny. I think the 17th was the day it came up 
strongest. 

Mr. Wetcu. That is the day on which we had the ride uptown after 
the luncheon at Gasner’s, is that right ? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. Let me say this: On the 16th, I think for 
the first time—and I may be mistaken on the dates—on the 16th, I 
think for the first time Mr. Adams gave us the date that they were 
going to relieve Lawton. 

Mr. Wetcu. No. Because on the 24th and 25th, Mr. Cohn said he 
gave you the date as the very next day. 

Shall I read that to you again? 

Senator McCarrny. You iieed not read it. I heard the testimony. 

Mr. Wetcu. That was a very sudden and very prominent date, 
wasn’t it? 

Senator McCartny. I don’t evaluate Mr. Cohn’s testimony. He 
has a much better memory, I think, than any man I know. If he says 
they were going to relieve him the next day, I would abide by that. 

I frankly don’t recall that he said the next day. I know that on the 
16th he said January 1. If Mr. Cohn has testified that he said the 
next day, 1 am sure that Mr. Cohn’s memory would be good on that. 
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As T say. Mr. Cohn and Mr. Adams had much more conversation 
about this than I did. : 

Mr. We.cu. But you remember when I started talking to you about 
94-95. I read to you from page 4048 where Mr. Cohn testified that— 


they plan to relieve General Lawton of his command the next day. 


~ you remember my reading that to you, sir? 
ator MeCartuy. I remember your reading it, and may I say I 
know res was aia that thev would relieve Lawton. | person 
ally don’t recall that he said the next day, but if Mr. Cohn said it was 
the next dav. Iam sure that Mr. Cohn is right. 

Mr. Wetcu. And it turns up again in Mr. Cohn’s testimony which 
I have read to you heretofore on page 4049, where Mr. Cohn testified 
that— 

Mr. Stevens had it very much on his mind and was very anxious to get rid of 
General Lawton, and intended to do so, hoped to be able to do so, the next day. 

Can we have it quite firmly fixed—this is the second time I have been 
over it—that on November 24 and 25—on November 24, Adams is talk- 
ing about kicking Lawton out the next day. 

Senator MeCartrnuy. Mr. Jenkins 

Mr. Wercu. “Welch” is the name, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. I am very sorry. 

Mr. Welch, I can only tell you what I remember. I know it would 
be very easy for me to say “Yes, I remember all the things that Roy 
remembers.” I knew they were talking about an imminent breaking 
of Lawton. 

(As I say, much more of the conversation was with Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Adams than with me. If Roy Cohn says the threat was to remove him 
the next day, Iam sure that is right. The first specific date that I fix 
in my mind was on the 16th of December, when I called my office and 
dictated a memorandum. At that time he gave me the date January 1. 

Mr. Wetcu. I understand that you say that, and I will come back 
tothatinamoment. Before we got sidetracked, Senator, I thought I 
he ard you say that you had been mistaken about a date or about some- 
one’s presence in New York, and I think I know what you wanted to 
tell me. Wiil you now do so? 

Senator MeCarrny. There is nothing I want to tell you, except to 
answer your question. 

Mr. Wetcu. I thought you had in mind that you testified on direct 
that on the 16th of December Mr. Carr and Mr. Cohn were not in town. 
Did you have that in mind? 

nator McCarrny. Mr. Carr and Mr. Cohn were in town during 
the dl iy. We held hearings over at Foley Square. Didn’t we, Roy, 
all « iy? 
tan we held hearings over in Foley Square during the day. They 
were not there in the evening, and I called Mr. Adams several times 
trying to locate Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr, and also to talk to Mr. Adams 
about the Lawton matter, principally to talk about the Lawton matter. 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Welch, your time has again expired. 

Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenxtns. Pass. 

Senator Munpr. I pass. Senator McClellan and Senators to my 
left? Senators to my right? Mr. Cohn? 

Back to you, Mr. Welch, for another 10 minutes. 
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Mr. Wetcu. Now, Mr. Ad—strike it out. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Hadn’t you passed, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I might want to ask 1 or 2 clarifying questions. 

Mr. Wetcu. I am sorry. 

Senator Munpr. Iam sorry. It is my fault. 

Senator McCartny. One morment. Let’s see if I can dissaude my 
counsel from cross-examining me. 

(Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn conferring.) 

Mr. Conn. I will pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

Mr. Welch, 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wetcu. Senator, I think you were mistaken about a date or 
about someone’s being in New York, but that, in my book, is not a crime. 
I do want to read to you from the bottom of page 6170 of the record. 

Senator McCartiry. Will you wait 1 minute again ? 

Senator Munpr. Time out. 

Time back in. 

Mr. Wetcu. Have you it in front of you? 

Senator McCartny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. We tcu. The last paragraph on the page, you say—this is you 
testifying: 

Now, you asked me about the 17th. On the 17th I may have discussed that in 
the morning at Foley Square. I did it almost every day. But the conversation 
you have reference to is the conversation over at Gasner’s Restaurant, I believe. 

Senator McCarrny. That is right. 

Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 

That was about the breaking of General Lawton. 

Senator McCarrny. That is right. 

Mr. Wetcn (reading) : 

The day before that— 
and I am interpolating, that would be the 16th 


The day before that, Mr. Adams brought that matter up. Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Carr were not in town. 

That you would like to correct, would you not? 

Senator McCarrny. I would not like to correct that. Mr. Cohn 
and Mr. Carr were not in town in the evening. They left sometime 
late in the afternoon. We were holding hearings in the courthouse at 
Foley Square. 

Mr. We cn. Incidentally, I don’t call it a crime to make a little 
mistake of this sort. 

Senator McCartrny. I don’t think it is a mistake. 

Mr. Weicu. Adams himself was not in New York on the 16th, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Yes he was in New York on the 16th. 

Mr. Wetcu. In any event, Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr—— 

Senator McCarruy. In fact, Mr. Adams attended the hearings, as I 
recall, on the 16th. 

Mr. Wetcu. In any event, Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr were in New 
York on the 16th throughout the day ? 

Senator McCarrny. Not throughout the day. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, until the hearings adjourned? 

Senator McCarruy. No. They left some time in the afternoon. 
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Mr. Wercu. They were at the hearings the next morning ? 

Senator McCarruy. They were there the next morning. 

Mr. Wetcu. Have you hi indy, the record of the hearings on the 16th 
Senator ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. I have not. I am sure we could get them. 

Mr. Wetcn. I have them here. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch has a copy. 

Mr. Wetcu. I assure you, you will have a chance to check my ac- 
curacy against the record, so I will read it carefully. I am reading 
from the Senate Resolution 40, part 6. It is headed “S. Res. 40,” 
much more familiar to you, “Part 6. 

On page 237, it oa 


4 


Wednesday, December 1953, Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on a aae nt Operations— 


and among those present are the following: 
Present also— 
is the phrase— 


Roy M. Cohn, chief counsel; Francis P. Carr, executive director; and Daniel G 
Luckley, executive counsel. 

Does that refresh your recollection as to their having been there? 

Senator McCarrny. I told you they had been there until some time 
in the afternoon. Mr. Adams was there also. I don’t recall what 
time John camein. I think he came in sometime in the afternoon. I 
know he stayed after Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr left. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, lam more interested, at the moment, in Mr. Cohn 
and Mr. Carr. At page 281 of the same document, it says here: 

Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the committee recessed until the following day, 
Thursday, December 17, 1953, at 10: 30 a. m 

Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr were with you until 4:15 p. m., were 
they not? 

nator McCartuy. I don’t think so. Could I see whether that is 
executive session or public session? As I recall, we had an executive 
ession after that public session. We normally didn’t quit work 
b 2 aD. 

Mr. Weicu. If you will look at page 280, in case it gets lost as I 
flip it over, you will see what I am talking about, and when you finisl 
I would like to have it back. | Document handed. | 

Senator McCarruy. You may, sir. 

May I, Mr Welch, call your attention to something which you ob- 
viously missed here? ] say: 


} 
Lis 


We will now go into executive session. For the benefit of the members of the 
press, there will be no press conference or anything after the executive session. 
We will run rather late. We have a great number of witnesses to hear. If I 
may, I will ask now that the room be cleared so that we can go into executive 


session. The public session will resume at 10:30 tomorrow morning. 


So the 4:15 recess Was a recess of the public session. We then went 


into executive session and we stayed in executive session, as I recall, 
quite a long time. 


Mr. Weicu. And were Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr with you? 

Senator McCarriry. Mr. Welch, I have asked Mr. Carr and Mr. 
Cohn, and they tell me they think they were there at the beginning 
of the executive session, but left shortly after it bagan, 
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Mr. We cu. Well, that might well be. In that event, they were 
there as late as 4:15, which is the time at which the public session 
ended ¢ 

Senator McCarry. That would be correct. 

Mr. Wetcu. And for some little period, at least, thereafter, while 
the executive session began ? 

Senator McCartuy. That is their recollection. I thought they had 
left before that. 

Mr. Wetcu. Their recallection is satisfactory to me, Senator. 

Senator McCartuy. Perfectly satisfactory to me, too. 

Mr. Wetcu. I take it you would not be apt to be running an 
executive session without one or the other with you, Senator? 

Senator McCarrny. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Wetcu. Is it your recollection that they both left sometime 
after 4:15? 

Senator McCarrny. That is right. 

Mr.Wetcu. Now, at some time on that day, as I understand your 
testimony, you dictated over the telephone the memorandum that 
became No. 6 in the printed document from which we have worked 
here, is that right? 

Senator McCartny. That is right. 

Mr. Wetcu. At what time did you dictate that, at what time of day? 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Welch, I would have no idea. I call 
my office constantly, and I keep no diary. I would have no idea 
what time of the day. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, I assume—strike that out. When you were out 
of town, how late is Mrs. Driscoll in your office? 

Senator McCartny. Sometimes 6 o’clock, sometimes 7, sometimes 8 
Sometimes 9. Mary works very, very long, unusual hours. I often 
call at 9, or 9: 30 at night and find her. 

Mr. Wetcn. It could be that my secretary is listening to me. My 
observation is that when I am out of town she is fairly apt to go home 
about the time business ends. Is that inaccurate as to Mrs. Driscoll ? 

Senator McCarruy. Mary Driscoll works until she cleans up all 
the work that she thinks must be cleaned up for that day. 

Mr. Wetcu. Can you not help me at all as to the probable time of 
day when you dictated this memorandum, Senator ? 

Senator McCarruy. No. If I were to guess, It would be purely 
a guess, Mr. Welch. I would guess it was during the time when I 
had something to eat in the evening. That might be 6:30; it might 
be 7 o’clock. I don’t even know whether we had an evening session 
that night. I seems to me—no, I don’t think we did. So that it 
perhaps was around 6 or 6: 30. 

Mr. Wetcn. Do you know what became of this memorandum after 
you dictated it? Was it sent to New York? 

Senator McCarrny. I might say, if the time is important, we can 
check with the telephone company. Iam sure they would be able to 
give us the exact time of the call. 

Mr. Wetcu. Well, we may have some reference to help you. I 
don’t think time is enormously important. I assume this was dic- 
tated around not later than, say, 6 or 7 o’clock. 

Senator McCarruy. Pardon me just one moment. 

Senator Munpr. Time out. 
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Mr. Wetcu. Would that be a fair assumption ? 

Senator Munpr. Time back. 

Senator McCarruy. I am very sorry, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. This may be corrected if the telephone calls help : you. 
W ould it be a fair assumption that it was probably dictated by 6 or 7 
o'clock ? 

Senator McCartuy. As I say, it would be purely a guess. I don’t 
remember what time. It would be after the executive session. Most 
likely around 6, 6:30, or 7. It might have been later. It might have 
been 8 or it might have been 9. We can get the phone slip on that. 

Mr. Wericu. Perhaps we can. 

Now, Senator, can you tell us whether or not—and the record seems 
{o me ambiguous on the point, but I think you will know—was the 
memorandum sent up to New York so you would have it as a matter 
to discuss the next day—— 

Senator McCarrny. No. 

Mr. Wetcnu. Or kept in Washington? 

Senator McCarruy. It was not sent up to New York. In fact, I 
doubt very much that this memorandum was ever seen by Mr. Carr or 
Mr. Cohn, because the next noon we had such a very extensive discus- 

bout this it would have been a waste of time to have shown them 
this memorandum. The reason it was dictated was because I was 
leaving town the next day and I wanted this brought to their atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Wetcn. Incidentally, as to your leaving town the next day, that 
is the day that appears on the memorandum, because it wasn’t tran- 
Scl | “ the I ight you telephoned it in. 

Senator McCarrny. Apparently—— 

Mr. Wen H. Where did you go the next day, Senator? 

Senator McCarruy. I spoke in Chicago, I believe. I believe it was 
Chicago. I don’t know. 

Mr. Wetcn. And at what time did you leave—I think you went 
to the Waldorf, did you not, as you came uptown with Mr. Cohn, Mr. 
Carr, and Mr. Adams? 

Senator McCarrnuy. Yes. 

Mr. Weicu. Do you recall, sir, what time you left the hotel to go 
to a plane? 

Senator McCartny. I caught a plane some time around 4 o'clock, 
but again I wouldn’t be able to give you the exact time. 

Mr. Weicn. Thank you. 

Now, would you look at the memorandum, Senator—— 

Sen: itor Munpr. Time out. 

Go ahead, Mr. Welch, time in. 

Mr. Wetcu. Would you on at the memorandum now, which is 
No. 6, and dated December 17, Senator ? 

Senator McC aRTHY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetcu. The opening phrase of it is as follows: 

In talking to John Adams today, I learned that General Lawton who, as you 
recall, cooperated fully with the committee in the exposure of subversives at Fort 
Monmouth, is about to be relieved of his command. 

Senator McCarruy. Relieved. 

Mr. Wercn. Let me read that first clause again: 


In talking to John Adams today, 
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Senator, you have told us that you knew that on November 24 and 25. 

Senator McCarrny. I told you that subject was brought up, but I 
couldn’t believe it then. 

Mr. Wetcu. And that Adams then said they were going to kick 
him out the next day. 

Senator McCartuy. I didn’t so testify. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Cohn did. 

Senator McCarrny. Right. 

Mr. Wetcu. And you believe Mr. Cohn’s testimony ? 

Senator McCarrnuy. I believe Mr. Cohn’s testimony. 

Mr. Wetcu. And you had a conversation with Adams about it on 
November 24, the night of the 24th? 

Senator McCarrny. I did. 

Mr. Wetcu. Which resulted in a.telephone conversation in your 
presence on the 25th? Is that right, sir? 

Senator McCarrny. I had a conversation with Mr. Adams, right. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, your time has expired. Have you 
finished your answer ? 

Mr. Jenkins passes, the Chair passes. 

Any Senators to my left? 

To my right? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to add one thing 
for clarification. Senator McCarthy, when a committee convenes, it is 
customary for the official reporter to note the presence of every mem- 
ber and every staff member who is present; is that correct? 

Senator McCarruy. I am sorry, I was reading a note that some- 
body passed to me. 

Senator Dirksen. I say when a committee session convenes, it is 
customary for the official reporter to note the presence of every mem- 
ber and every staff member who may be present ? 

Senator McCarrny. Right. 

Senator Dirksen. If and when a member or a staff member should 
leave the meeting at any time, that fact is not actually noted on the 
record ? 

Senator McCarruy. Can I tell you why I missed your first ques- 
tion? I just got a note oo ‘re from someone saying that Mary should 
hit me for a raise at this particular moment, after I testified about her 
long hours. 

Senator Dirksen. I just want to be sure that there was a clear 
concept. 

Senator McCarrny. The record normally shows who is there at 
the beginning of the hearing. However, if a Senator leaves or some- 
one leaves during the hearing, or if someone comes in during the hear- 
ing, normally the official reporter does not write that down. I believe 
that is right. 

Senator Dirksen. So what is noted at the beginning of the hearing, 
the printed report of a hearing, would not be conclusive at all that 
those same people were present when the hearing adjourned ? 

Senator McCarruy. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I just wanted to make sure that fact was clear. 

Senator McCarruy. In fact, it would have no meaning at all. 

Senator Dirksen. That is all. 

Senator Munpr. Any other questions? Mr. Cohn? 
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— 


Mr. Coun. I am sorely tempted to ask a few ques stions to clear up 
this whole matter so we can move on to something else. 

Senator Munpr. If you can resist the temptation, it will be all right 
with the Chair. 

Mr. Welch ? 

Mr. Coun. Allright. I will resist it. 

Mr. Weicu. Senator, I will read the second sentence of that docu- 
ment: 

I questioned Adams very closely on this in a friendly manner and I find that 
the only reason he could give us is that Lawton embarrassed the military by 

elping to make it possible for us to expose the incredibly bad security setup 
which has existed at Fort Monmouth. 

Senator, Adams had told you that on the night of November 24? 

Senator McCarrny. No, Adams had never admitted that. He 
hasn’t admitted it up to this day. This is a résumé of what I got 
from my questioning of Adams. 

Mr. Wetcu. But on the night of November 24, you asked him 
why they were going to do it 2 

Senator McCartny. I did. 

Mr. Wercn. And he told you? 

Senator McCarruy. He told me what he also told me on the 16th. 

Mr. Wercu. But he also told you on the 24th? 

Senator McCarrny. Wait until I finish, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Weicu. I would like to know what he told you on the night 
of the 24th. 

Senator McCarruy. I will tell you. 

Mr. Wrencnu. Please do, sir. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Now can I answer? 

Mr. Wercnu. Indeed you may. 

nator McCarrny. Thank you. 

On the 24th and on the 16th, John tried to follow the fiction that 
they were breaking this general because he had mentioned at a stafl 
meeting that certain of those—rather, that a majority of those whom 

had exposed because of Communist connections were from certain 
colleges and universities. It was conversation. 

Mr. Adams knew and I knew that the only reason they were break- 
ing Lawton was because of his cooperation with the committee. ‘There 
no question about that. 

Mr. Wetcu. Where were you with Adams when you questioned him 

ly, as you say you did, on December 16? 

nator McCarrny. J don't rt member the room number. 

It was in the courthouse at Foley Square in New York. 

Mr. Wetcn. Who was there? 

Senator MCarrny. Mr. Adams and I were there. I don’t think 
there was anyone else present. 

Mr. Weicnu. Neither Mr. Cohn nor Mr. Carr? 

Senator MCarrny. That is the evening Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr 
had left. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, isn’t it a fact, Senator. ie it is true that you 
learned this whole story on Novembe r 24 and 25 

Senator McCarriy. I had heard the chanel “made by Mr. Adams 
on November 24 

Mr. Wetcn. Ine luding the reasons as to why they were going to do 
it and including among those some that you thought were false? 
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Senator McCartrny. That is right, but at the time, as I said, I 
didn’t believe that they would—let me finish—that they would follow 
through with the bluff. 

On December 16, I was more firmly convinced that perhaps they 
were going to go through with it. On the 17th, I may say I was 
rather firmly convinced. 

Mr. Wercnu. Yes, but you dictated this memorandum to Wash- 
ington on the night of the 16th. 

Senator McCartny. That is right. 

Mr. Wetcu. And it wasn’t strictly accurate when you said—— 

Senator McCarty. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Wetcu. When you said: 

In talking to John Adams today I learned that General Lawton who as you 
recall cooperated fully wth the committee in the exposure of subversives at Fort 
Monmouth, is about to be relieved of his command. 

Senator McCarrny. That is accurate. 

Mr. We cu. If it were entirely accurate it would say: 
In talking to John Adams today I learned for the second time— 
s that not correct ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Itisaccurate, Mr. ee *h. 

Mr. Wetcu. Wouldn’t it be correct to say “I learned for the second 
time”? 

Senator McCarruy. I think this is 

Mr. Wetcu. Can anything be clearer, sir? 

Senator McCarruy. I think this is a completely accurate résumé 
of the testimony. May I say, Mr. Welch, that the other day—I think 
this is a good analogy to this—the other day I heard a man who was 
being importuned to run ag the Congress hold a press conference. 
For half an hour he said, am not going to run. I will not run.” 
He gave all the good reasons in the world. When he got through a 
new man walked up to one of the men who was present and said “What 
did he say?” And he said, “He said ‘Yes.’ ” 

That was a correct résumé of the news conference. 

I think this is a very accurate résumé of information I got from Mr. 
Adams. 

Mr. Wetcu. Isn’t it a fact, Senator, that on November 24 you 
learned that General Lawton was about to be relieved of his com- 
mand ¢ 

Senator McCarrnuy. On November 24 Mr. Adams made threats that 
they would relieve him of his command. 

Mr. Wetcu. That is right, and that is all he was doing on the 16th, 
isn’t it ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. On the 24th I didn’t believe that they could do 
this. 

Mr. Wetcn. And you didn’t—— 

Senator McCarruy. By the 16th when you brought it up again and 
gave me the definite date of January 1, while I still wasn’t fully con- 
vinced, I was impressed that they might go through with this. 

Mr. Wetcn. And you didn’t make a memorandum of it when he told 
you the first time, did you, to wit, on November 24 ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. No, because Mr. Cohn—let me finish—Mr. 
Cohn was present at that time so 1 wouldn’t make a memorandum to 


Mr, Cohn. 


se 
to 
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Mr. Wetcu. May I have that answer read ? 

Senator McCartuy. You asked me if I made a memorandum on the 
24th. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, the Chair has been advised that there is 
a rolleall vote. The members present will have to get over there so 
we will have this rollcall double in brass for our afternoon recess. We 
will reconvene in about 10 minutes. 

( Brief recess. ) 

Senator Munpr. The committee will come to order. We have a bi- 
partisan representation. May the Chair remind the audience, and I 
assume most of you were here with us before the recess, around this 
final stage of the hearings we are especially hopeful that the audiences 
will maintain the splendid cooperation which has in the main been 
accorded this committee up to now. I ask the uniformed Capitol 
Police members and the plainclothes people in the audience to aliaee 
the rule vigorously to the end of the hearing, to remove immediately, 
politely but firmly, from the room anybody who violates the conditions 
upon which he came. 

Mr. Welch, the timekeeper advises me you had 6 minutes left of 
your time before the rolleall. You may proceed at this time. 

Mr. Wercn. Senator, I was inquiring about memorandum No. 6, 
the one of December 17, 1953. May I now attract your attention to 
the last two lines of the memorandum: 

If either of you talk to Bob Stevens before I do, I suggest that you bring these 
facts to his attention in that he may not be aware of this situation. 

Did you contemplate that Mr. Carr might be seeing Secretary 
Stevens before you did? 

Senator McCarruy. The memorandum would seem to so indicate. 

Mr. Wevcu. Were you also contemplating that Mr. Cohn might see 
him before you did? 

Senator McCarruy. This memorandum would seem to so indicate. 

Mr. Wercn. Was that what you were contemplating, that Mr. Carr 
would actually be seeing the Secretary of the Army before you did, 
Senator ? 

Senator McCartuy. When I say, “If either of you talk to Bob 
Stevens before I do, I suggest you bring these facts to his attention,” 
that is exactly what I meant. 

Mr. Wetcu. In that he may not be aware of this situation ? 

Senator McCarruy. Right. 

Mr. Weicu. What was there about Lawton that Mr. Stevens was 
not aware of ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t know. 

Mr. Wetcu. You certainly can’t suggest anything about Lawton 
that Stevens didn’t know; can you? 

Senator McCarrny. I still have difficulty believing that Bob 
Stevens would try to break a man, whom he has described as a great 
general, because he worked with our committee. I think it is a mat- 
ter—at that time I felt it should be taken up with Bob Stevens. 

Mr. Wetcu. My difficulty is is quite different, sir, from yours. 

Senator McCartny. I know it is. 

Mr. Wercit. I can’t see what there was about the Lawton situation 
of which Stevens could possibly have been unaware. Can you? 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Welch, one day you criticize me for having 
not brought matters to Bob Stevens’ attention. Today you criticize 
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me for bringing them to his attention. I felt that this should be 
brought to his attention. 

Mr. Wetcu. What should be brought to his attention ? 

Senator McCarrny. The Lawton situation. 

Mr. Wetcn,. Senator McCarthy, he is the moving party in the Law- 
ton situation. He is stirring up the trouble and. you were the guy 
that learns about the situation; aren’t you? 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t agree that Mr. Stevens is the moving 
party in any of this. I think that someone else was. 

Mr. Weicu. Do you mean to suggest, Senator, that your boys, 
Cohn and Carr, or either of them, were suppose ed to tell Secretary 
Stevens something about the Lawton situation of which he was 
unaware ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. First let me correct a part of your question. 
You said “your boys, Carr and Cohn.” 

Mr. Wetcu. Strike it out and let me say, “your men, Carr and 
Cohn.” 

Senator McCarrny. Let me say that Carr and Cohn are more men 
than any two men I have been in contact with for a long time. 

Mr. Weicn. I had them grow up before you said much. Let’s call 
them men. What is it that those two men—— 

Senator McCartruy. Let’s do that from now on. 

What was your question ¢ 

Mr. Wetcu. Don’t you know, Senator ? 

Senator McCarrny. What was your question ? 

Mr. Wercu. My question is, What was there that Mr. Cohn and 
Mr. Carr could convey to Secretary Stevens as a result of your dictat 
ing this memorandum that See retary Stevens didn’t know three times 
over ? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr, Welch, it is very clear that 1 was suggest- 
ing they convey to Mr. Stevens the information in this memorandum, 
That is what I was suggesting. 

Mr. Wetcu. Would you like to let your answer rest there? 

Senator McCarrny. That is my answer. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, as I understand it, you never saw this memo- 
randum again until when? 

Senator McCarruy. I think the next time I saw this, Mr. Welch, 
was when I asked Mrs. Driscoll to get from my files any memoranda 
having to do with the Schine-Cohn-Carr-McCarthy matter. 

Mr. Wetcu. Did you know, Senator, that she was maintaining that 
little file that was put in evidence here ? 

Senator McCarruy. 1 know that Mary files things that she con- 
siders important, 

Mr. Wetcu. I understand she files things. Did you know that she 
vas maintaining that little file that was put into evidence when she 
came up to testify ’ 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t know what you mean by the little file. 

M-. Wetcu. You know what I mean, don’t you! 

Senator McCarriy. I assume that she was keeping these memo- 
— in the files. 

Wexcn. Did you know that she had that little file all put 
cn Ei until you st: uted looking for it in March? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Welch, I told you that I knew that Mary 
Driscoll, being an efficient secretary, was saving any memoranda that 
appeared to be of any importance. Now—strike that. 
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Mr. Wercu. My question is, Senator, did you know she had them 
all neatly assembled in one file? 

Senator McCarrny. I would say that anything she does is neatly 
done. 

Mr. Wercn. Did you know she had them all neatly assembled ? 

Senator McCartuy,. I didn’t know whether they were assembled or 
not. 

Mr. Wercu. Was it a good and a glad surprise to you when you 
found them all put together ? 

Senator McCarrny. I knew that Mrs. Driscoll would have the 
memoranda. I asked her for them. She gave them to me, period. 
There was nothing especially glad about knowing what I have known 
for years, that I have got an extremely competent secretary. 

Mr. Wercn. Did you first send Frank Carr searching through the 
files for memoranda, as this, of March 11? 

Senator McCarrny. I believe I told Frank to check the files and I 
think he, as he has testified, passed that job on to Mrs. Driscoll, know- 
ing that she had the files. 

Mr. Wetcu. Was he the one that had the glad surprise of finding 
the files in Mrs. Driscoll’s possession all put together, or were you the 
one ¢ 

Senator McCarrnry. The what surprise ? 

Mr. Wetcu. The glad surprise. 

Senator McCarruy. I wasn’t surprised. 

Mr. Weicnu. Was he the one that found it or were you? 

Senator McCarrny. Mrs. Driscoll got the material out of the files 

Mr. Weicu. And gave it to whom first ? 

Senator McCarrny. Me. 

Mr. Wetcn. To you first. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch’s time has expired. Any questions? 

The Chair will pass. 

Senators to the left ? 

Any Senators to the right 2 

Mr. Cohn? Pass? 

Mr. Conn. I pass 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, another 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wevcn. I will ask Mr. St. Clair to finish the item he had in 
hand quite shortly and then I will come back, 

Senator Munpr. Mr. St. Clair. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Senator, you and I were discussing quite early thi 


morning the alleged blackmail attempt of December or January 22 
My memory is, sir, that I had asked you whether or not it was not 
tl ie that the substance of the matter that John Adams was Suppos c 
to have blackmailed you with or tried to blackmail you with a 
lready become a matter of public knowledge in the newspaper? Do 


you recall that ? 

Senator MoCarruy. I don’t know how much of that was in the 
newspapers, Mr. St. Clair. I know that there were some so-called 
* eed stories that appeared, but what they were, I frankly don’t know, 
except that I think someone called my attention to a column which I 
referred to the other day, along in December. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. That is right, on December 22, the day you wrote 
the letter to the Secretary. 

Senator McCarruy. That is right. 
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Mr. Sr. Crater. I believe you intimated that one reason you wrote 
the letter was because you had seen that in the newspaper on that 
very morning, as you put it. 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t think it was that column alone. I 
believe there had been other so-called dope stories and leaked stories. 

Mr. Sr. Crair. That is correct. In addition to that, Senator, not 
only had it been in the newspapers, but at least four Senators knew 
about it; didn’t they ? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t know how many Senators knew 
about it. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. You know that John Adams had been to see Senator 
Dirksen ? 

Senator McCarrny. No; I didn’t know that Mr. Adams had been to 
see Senator Dirksen. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. You received a eall, according to Frank Carr, the 
night that this supposed blackmail attempt was made, to that effect, 
didn’t you? 

Senator McCartny. I received a call to the effect that Mr. Adams 
had either phoned Mr. Dirksen or had seen him or something. I for- 
get nae it was. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. All right. So here isa man trying to blackmail you 
with Sr he ition that Drew Pearson had in his column, that other 
newspapers had talked about, and with all respect to the United States 
Senate, four Senators knew about it. It was hardly a secret; was it? 

Senator McCarruy. He didn’t succeed. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. My question was, It was hardly a secret; was it? 

Senator McCartny. Mr. St. Clair, I think that you make a good 

oint there. I think that Mr. Adams had discussed this with a num- 
bee of newsmen prior to the time he discussed it with me. I didn’t 
realize the extent of that. For example, when Mr. Adams saw me, he 
didn’t tell me that he had had a meeting with Bill Rogers and 
Brownell and certain other individuals. So much of this that you and 
I know now, I didn’t know at that time. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. No, but you knew Drew Pearson had written about it. 

Senator McCartruy. I knew that he had written about it. He 
didn’t have all of the material that was finally produced. 

May I say Mr. St. Clair, that—— 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. I guess you may, but it won't be responsive to a 
question. 

Senator McCarruy. Even up to the time Mr. Adams talked to me 
on the night of the 22d, there was no intimation that they were going 
to try to smear Frank Carr. Roy Cohn was the target then. F rank 
was brought in later by someone else. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. The blackmail that you testified to was Roy Cohn, 
theugh ? 

Senator McCartrny. The blackmail was the threat to—— 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. Roy Cohn? 

Senator McCarrny. To issue a report claiming that Roy had used 
improper methods to get this private promoted to be a private. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. So as it sums up, here was an attempted blackmail, 
sir, that was in the newspapers, and four Senators already knew about 
it, and at least you knew about Senator Dirksen’s knowledge that very 
night, because Frank Carr called you and told you. Isn’t that right? 

46620°—54—pt. 71——-5 
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Senator McCarrny. I don’t believe all of this information appeared 
in the papers until the report was finally issued. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. It was such a serious matter, sir, that you gave John 
Adams some gifts as he left your home that night; wasn’t it? 

Senator McCarruy. Mrs. McCarthy gave Mr. Adams, as I say, some 
South Dakota sausage and some cheese from my friend, Steve Miller, 
at Marshfield, Wis. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I hate very much to bring your wife into it. I would 
infer, sir, that that met with your aproval on that evening ¢ 


Senator McCarruy. Anything that my wife has done so far, espe 
cially in view of the fact that she is here listening to me now, meets 


with my hearty approval. 

Mr. Sv. Cuarr. I knew you would say that, sir. So in all honesty, 
Senator, you don’t give evifts to persons who come around and attempt 
to blackmail you; do you. 

Senator McCarruy. Mister-—— 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Oh, just answer. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. St. Clair, we gave Mr. Adams some— 
Jean e did pers 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Some cheese and some sausage; isn’t that right ? 

Senator McCarruy, One thing we people in Wisconsin do—— 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. To blackmailers, sir? 

Senator McCarruy. No, Mr. St. Clair. That may sound rather 
clever at this moment, 

Mr. Sr. Crair. It is a little astonishing to me, but go ahead. 

Senator McCartuy. But the point is that John Adams had been 
trying to induce us to call off these hearings for some time. He felt 
that was his job. I felt he was going much too far when he made 
these threats about issuing a report about Roy. I didn’t think that 
night he would do it. I just couldn’t conceive of his doing it. 

Of course, as I say, there was much that happened prior to that 
time that I didn’t know then that I know now. I didn’t know, for 
eX imple, that—strike that. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Do you mean he was kidding, Senator? 

Senator McCarruy. No; I didn’t think he was kidding. 

Mr. Sr. Cam. Do you want to let it stand that this man attempted 
to blackmail you on that night? 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. St. Clair, you may be able to interrupt 
ne witnesses, but I am try ing to keep these answers short—— 
Mr. Sr. Crain. Iam going to try to help you. 

Senator McCarrny, I am going to insist on answering your ques- 
tion. Is that O.K.? 

Mr. St. Crarr. You have every right to answer my question. 

Senator McCartuy. I said I didn’t think he was kidding. I felt 
John was doing everything he could to induce us to call off the 
hearings, 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Including—I am sorry, sir. 

menator McCartuy. Go ahead ro 


Q( 


ret St. Craik. Including attempting to blackmail you; is that 
right ¢ 
_ Senator McCarruy. I would consider that blackmail, the threat to 
issue the type of scurrilous report, fraudulent, completely unfounded, 
with no basis in fact, against Mr. Carr and Mr. Cohn. 
Mr, St. Clair, I think we should remember in these closing minutes— 
I hope they are the closing minutes—~ 7 





| 
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Mr. St. Crain. Is this responsive ? 

Senator McCarrny. That the only charge of misconduct made by 
either Mr. Stevens or Mr. Adams on the stand under oath was that my 
chief counsel here was unable to induce me to desist from calling 
the members of the old Truman loyalty board who had been sending 
Communists back to secret radar plants. Roy never tried to do that. 
If he had, he would not have been successful. 

Mr. Str. Crater. I must have a rather poor memory, Senator. I 
happen to recall some testimony that Roy made some threats, but you 
and I are not now going to argue this case. I don’t think it is ap- 
propriate for any man to make any threat. I think it is highly 
unappropriate for the chief counsel of this subcommittee to make 
threats. 

Senator McCarrny. Wait, Mr. St. Clair. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. Shall we pass on? I haven't asked you about that. 

Senator McCarrny. No. When you talk about my chief counsel, 
just as you said, there is talk about his making threats. There was a 
great deal of discussion about what Roy said when he was invited 
down to go through the radar laboratories at Fort Monmouth. When 
he got there he was excluded. There is testimony that he was thor- 
oughly irritated. I think he was. I think that I would have been 
much, much more irritated if I had been in Roy Cohn’s position that 
day. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. There is also, Senator, some testimony about a cer- 
tain automobile ride; isn’t that right? 

Senator McCartruy. Yes; I have testified about that. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. And so has John Adams? 

Senator McCarrny. That is right. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. And this committee, and not you, sir, is to decide who 
is telling the truth. 

Senator McCartuy. That is right. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. Thank you. 

As I understand it, this was such a scurrilous mark against the name 
of Roy Cohn that on this same night you left Mr. Adams giving him 
gifts? Isthat the way you want to leave it? 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Adams had not issued the report up to 
that point. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. But he had threatened to, you say ? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes, he very strongly indicated and let me 
know that if we continued with the hearings he would issue a report. 
1 didn’t believe that he would at that time because I had listened to 
John’s talk off and on for quite some time. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. Then it is of no consequence if you didn’t believe it. 

Senator McCarruy. I didn’t believe anyone could be so dishonest 
as to issue tha false, completely fraudulent charges. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. St. Clair’s time has expired. 

Any questions to my right ? 

To my left? 

Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Just one second, Senator Mundt. 

(Senator McCarthy conferred with Mr. Cohn.) 

Mr. Coun. Two very short questions, 
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Senator McCartuy. I have lost an argument. 

Mr. Coun. On the question of the Wisconsin cheese and the South 
Dakota sausage, Senator, as I understand it, when Mrs. McCarthy 
went in and got those things for John Adams, you did not say to her, 
“Don’t give them to him, I didn’t like some of the things he said to me 
tonight.” is that right ? 

Senator M« a ‘roy. No, IT had no objection to what Jeannie did. 

Mr. Conn. And the second point is this: There is a difference be 
tween leaking a sentence or two or something to a columnist, and 
issuing a long list of charges under the name of the Department of the 
Army which ended up in blazing headlines on every front page in the 
country, is there not ? 


Senator McCartnuy. Yes, and, Mr. Cohn, may I say in fairness to 
Je bn 4 Adams. I think it has been testified to here that nn said at one 
time that these are things that are be yond his control. T don’t think 


that rod Adams would have issued these false charges on his own. 
At this point, I don’t know who is responsible. I don’t think it was 
John. 

Mr. Conn. Nothing further, sir. 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Welch, or Mr. St. Clair, you have another 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I have just a few more questions. I take it you will 
agree to this extent, that John Adams never directly said that he was 
coing to issue those charges, is that right ? 

Senator McCarruy. He never said in so many words, “TI will issue 
charges against Roy Cohn,” but the conversation made it clear that he 

;making the threat. 

“ie Sr. Ciair. As you interpreted it ? 

Senator McCarrny. Right. In fact, so much so, that I referred— 
in fact, I think I used the term, at least half dozen times that night, 
the term “blackmail.” I pointed out to Mr. Adams that while he felt, 
he apparently honestly felt, it was a mistake for us to continue our 
investigation of the few Communists in the Army, that every other 
department would feel the same way, and I discussed with him the 
fact—in some detail—the fact that I had gone out and campaigned 
iwainst men like Tydings, men like Benton, because I felt that they 
were placing party above country, and that I thought no one had 
a right to do any whitewashing. And I told him that while it might 
might temporarily hurt, in the end it was wise for everyone if we 
would develop all the facts. 

I discussed with him, as I recall, the Government Printing Office 
case. I pointed out that there we found a bad situation, that the new 
head, Mr. Blattenberger, gave us complete cooperation. When he 
found that the loyalty board had not been doing its job as it should 
they were apparently removed, and he removed all the fifth amend- 
ment Communists. And I suggested to Mr. Adams that is what he 
and Mr. Stevens should do. He had a different view of the situation. 

Mr. Sr. Crair. Let me ask you this, Senator, were you trying to 
ae any lish something yourself at this meeting ? J 

_ lator McCartuy. I was trying to induce Mr. Adams to work 
with us so—— 


Mr. Sr. Ciair. And let you call the loyalty board ? 
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Senator McCarruy. So that we could let the American people see 
the faces and the names of those individuals who had been responsible 
for a I, Mr. St. Clair, have called treason. 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. And that is why you invited John Adams to your 
home A at night, to see if you could convince him that you should be 
allowed to have the loy alty board before your committee, is that 
right ? 

Senator McCarruy. That may have been one of the reasons. I 
was- ; 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Well, that was the principal reason ? 

Senator McCarruy. I was also disturbed about the fact that he 
had been giving what I considered false statements to some of the 
Senators in regard to Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. I thought you didn’t know about those, Senator 
McCarthy. 

Senator McCarrny. I didn’t know that Mr. Adams had done it. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. You said he had been giving, Senator. 

Senator McCartuy. Let me finish, now, Mr. St. Clair. I told you 

didn’t know that. I believe that Mr. Adams must have been the 
individual. And I think the Senators sitting here will know that 
none of them told me that it was John Adams who gave them that 
particular story, as far as 1 know. That is the best of my recollection. 
I felt it was John. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. You knew it was, ee 

Senator McCarruy. I thought it was. I didn’t know it was. 

Mr. Sr. Cuatr. In any event, one thing you wanted to accomplish 
on this evening was to see if you could work out some understanding 
on the loyalty board problem ? 

Senator McCartrny. No, what I wanted to do, Mr. St. Clair-—— 

Mr. Str. Crarr. Maybe just “Yes” and “No.” It is getting late, 
Senator. 

Senator McCartny. I know it is getting late. But not too late to 
get at the facts. But what I wanted to do, Mr. St. Clair, was to 
work out a situation in which we could get the information which 
the American people should have about Communist infiltration. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. And I believe 

Senator McCarruy. And not protect those members of the loyalty 
board. 

Mr. Sr. Crain. And I believe you testified that one thing you agreed 
on was to wait until the Secretary returned from the Far East ? 

Senator McCarrny. I think we did. I think we did. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. The Secretary returned on or about February 3, do 
you recall that? 

ae McCartuy. About February 3. 

Mr. Sr. Cram And, as a matter of fact, Senator, from February 3 
until this very day, you have not called the loyalty board, have you? 

Senator McCarruy. I have not. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. And there was a considerable period of time, Senator, 
between February 3 and March the 10th or 11th when this present 
unpleasantness came along, in which you could have done that? 

Senator McCarruy. No. I left on a Lincoln Day speaking tour in 
which I discussed the activities of some of my Democrat friends, 
very shortly after the 3d of February, I think it was the 4th or 5th. 
I was gone for—I don’t recall—I think 10 or 12 days. I came back. 
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We went into the Peress case. And it was during the Peress case 
that things blew up. 

Mr. Sr. Cxatr. Peress was before your committee on the Ist or 2d 
of February, wasn’t he? 

Senator McCarruy. He was before our committee on the 80th of 
= uary, but General Zwicker was before the committee—do you 
ecall? Mr. Cohn reminds me that Peress was not before the com- 
mittee in open session until February 18. He was before the com- 
mitte in executive session on January 30. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. I see. 

Senator McCarruy. And Zwicker was before us right after Peress. 

Mr. Sr. Crarr. So you had from February 18, then, March 10, to 
call the ] on alty board ¢ } 

Senator McCarrny. I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. You have already testified, sir, that if there was any 
Seciaatly it certainly was not effective? 

Senator McCarrny. It was not effective. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. The reason, then, why you didn’t call the loyalty 
board must be some other reason, is that right? 

Senator McCartnuy. No. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. Well, it wasn’t the blackmail, you say. 

Senator McCarrny. We came back and went into the Peress case. 
We felt that that should take precedence over the calling of the 
lovalty board. It was during the Peress case that Mr. Stevens called— 
what was the date, the 20th of February—the 20th of February, and 
from that time onward, our committee has been completely immobil- 
ized. I couldn't romped call the loyalty board. 

May I say, Mr. St. Clair, so there is no doubt on the part of anyone, 
I am going to attempt to call the members of that loyalty board, when 
we get through with this hearing. 

I hope the committee will go along with me on that. I think the 
American people should know why that board of 30 individuals, 
and keep in mind that all 30 didn’t sit in every case, they just picked 
out at random 3 or 5 to sit in each ease, I think the American people 

hould know why, over the p: - number of years, the members of that 
board consistenly sent men back to the radar laboratories, our top 
secret radar laboratories, even after the First Army Loyalty Board 
had found the m unfit on grounds of loyalty and security. 

I hope the committee votes with me on that. If they do, we will 
test out our right to give the American people the facts. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. All I am trying to devtiab. Senator, is your testi- 
mony that the attempted blackmail was not effective. Is that right? 

Senator McCartny. The attempted blackmail was not effective, 
but the issuance of the report effectively called off our investigation 
and exposure of Communists. 

Mr. Sr. Ciatr. But it wasn’t issued until the 10th of March, was it, 
Senator ? 

Senator McCartnuy. The 10th or 11th. I believe the 11th. 

Mr. Sr. Crate. You recall John Adams testified that you said on the 
99d of ne ary that Roy Cohn had so involved himself in this matter 
that you could no longer go forward ? 

Senator McCarruy. That is incorrect. 
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Mr. Sr. Crate. Well, it so happens you did not go forward, did you, 
senator ? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Sr. Ciair. Well, when did you go forward on the loyalty board, 
Senator ?¢ 

Senator McCarrny. I have never had the loyalty board before me. 
1 had Mr. Adams before me. 1 ordered him to produce the loyalty 
board. He—— 

Mr. Sr. Crater. That was before the 22d? 

Senator McCarrny. He refused to do that. As I recall, I agreed 
to wait until Bob Stevens got back. I thought that maybe Mr. 
Stevens would agree with us on the matter. The first conversation 
I had with Mr. Stevens after he got back was when he called me, in 
that monitored phone conversation which you have here. And from 
that time onward, it was impossible to do anything. Our committee 
has been immobilized. 

Mr. Str. Crater. The very day before the report of March 10 was 
issued, you sent over 6 names of servicemen who you felt were Com- 
munists, did you not ? 

Senator McCarrny. I sent over a request for the production of 6 
individuals with records of Communist activity. 

Mr. St. Crate. So you had available time to go into the loyalty 
board, didn’t you ? 

Senator McCartny. We had time—— 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. And you didn’t do it? 

Senator McCartny. We had time. 

Mr. Sr. Crater. But you didn’t do it? 

Senator McCarrny. Up to this point we have not. We hope to do 
it. 

Mr. St. Cram. That is all I have, thank you. 

Mr. Wetcu. Senator, would you be good enough—— 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. Is there some of Mr. St. Clair’s time left, sir? 

Senator Munpt. The timekeeper tells me it has just expired, 

Senators to my right pass? Senators to the left pass? Mr. Cohn, 
do you pass ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, you have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wetcu. Senator, would you be good enough to look at volume 
31 of the record, page 6170 ? 

Senator Munpr. Time out. 

Senator McCartuy. What was that page number? 

Mr. Wetcnu. 6170, 

Senator McCartny. 6170, right. 

Mr. Wetcu. You are there testifying—— 

Senator Munpt. Start the clock. 

Mr. Wetcu. About the memorandum that I have been inquiring 
about. Four lines from the bottom you say: 

Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr were not in town. I ealled my office, not for that 
purpose along— 
the word is a-l-o-n-g, but I think it should be “alone,” do you not 
agree? Is that right? 

Senator McCarruy. You have correctly read the testimony. 
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Mr. Wencu (reading): 


not for that purpose alone but just to make sure that it would not be forgotten, 
because I was leaving the next day, I dictated a memorandym on the Lawton 
matter, and it was brought up the next noon and we discussed it in great 
detail, may I say, and with considerable vigor on the part of some of the 
participants 

Did you mean by that to say the memorandum was brought up the 
next noon or the subject was ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. The subject was. 

Mr. Wevcn. If this sounds as if the memorandum was brought 
up—and I think you are right, you must have meant the other 
thing—what it really should indicate is that the subject was brought 
up the next noon; is that not correct? 

Senator McCartuy. That is the obvious meaning of this answer, 
Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. The next noon means at Gasner’s Restaurant; is that 
right ? 

Senator McCartuy. That is right. 

Mr. Wencu. Now, Senator, you have been both a judge and a 
lawyer, and you are familiar with the rule that a witness to a con- 
versation ought to state the subject matter and ought to state the 
substance of what each person said in the conference, aren’t you? Are 
you familiar with that rule? 

Senator McCartuy. I don’t understand you. If there is anything 
pertinent to this investigation, certainly the conversation should be 
recited. 

Mr. Wercn. In substance, although nobody could hope to recall 
the precise words; is that right ? 

Senator McCarruy. I think it would be impossible for anyone to 
recall the precise words. 

Mr. Weccu. Bearing in mind your training as a lawyer and 
judge— - 

Senator McCarrnuy. Thank you. 

Mr. Weccu. I don’t blame you alone, but will you give me the 
rare treat of stating in substance what each person said about Lawton 
at the lunch? Start it any way you want, and give us actually 
the best you can, saying “Mr. Adams said in substance; I replied 
in substance,” or “Mr. Cohn replied in substance,” and actually make 
a lawyer’s ears sing for once by stating it the way it should be stated. 
Will you do it, sir? 

Senator McCarrny. I am not sure if I can make your ears sing, but 
I will be glad to give you the substance of the conversation. 

The substance of it was—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Who started it? Who spoke first? 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t recall who spoke first. 

Mr. Wetcu. Pick out somebody. 

Senator McCarruy. I won’t pick out somebody. 

Mr. Wetcn. “And he said, and somebody else said.” You under- 
stand how I want it. 

Senator McCarrny. I will tell you the substance of the conver- 
sation. 

Mr. Wetcr. Who said what, please, sir? Don’t give me a résumé, 
but just tell me who said what, in substance. 
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Senator McCartuy. Mr. Welch, you just got through teiling me 
that you didn’t expect me to repeat verbatim what was said. 

Mr. Wetcu. Who do you say introduced it? Mr. Cohn or Adams 
or you or Carr ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. Will you let me proceed now ? 

Mr. Wetcn. Yes. First tell me who introduced the subject. 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t know. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Carr thought he knew. Did you hear him testify ? 

Senator McCarrny. I heard him testify. 

Mr. Wevcn. All right: who did he think started it ? 

Senator McCarruy. You will have to ask Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Wetcu. Don’t you remember what he said? Anyhow, Sena- 
tor—— 

Senator McCartny. I think you had better refer to his testimony. 

Mr. Wetcu. Anyhow, start out and tell us the substance of what 
each one said. 

Senator McCarruy. I have been starting four times, and you inter- 
rupt each time. 

Mr. Wetcu. Good. I want to be sure you are going to please me, 
not with the content but with the orderliness of your testimony. 

Senator McCarrny. I may not please you, Mr. Welch, but I will 
give you what happened. 

We discussed at great length—I don’t know who brought up the sub- 
ject—discussed the question of the suggested “breaking” of General 
Lawton. 

Mr. Wetcn. That I know. 

Senator McCarrniy. By “breaking,” you understand I mean the 
removal of him—General Lawton—from his command. 

Mr. Wetcn. That is the subject matter. 

Senator McCarry. Mr. Cohn very vigorously protested and said 
this was taking action against a man beeause he was a witness before 
the committee. He pointed out—and Mr. Cohn I think did most of 
the talking that day—Mr. Cohn pointed out that if they could break 
a general for cooperating with the committee in getting rid of Com- 
munists from the secret radar laboratories, that that would mean that 
it would be almost impossible for our committee to get testimony in 
the future from individuals who had wives, families that depend upon 
their salary, that they would be notified in effect that they also would 
be broken. 

Mr. Adams persist ted in saying that it had nothing to do with the 
cooperation at Fort Monmouth, that it had something to do with a 
statement that General Lawton had made toa staff meeting. There was 
no—the matter went back and forth, That is about all I ean tell you. 
I can’t give you the words. It went on for some time. We continued 
in the car, Mr. Adams insisting that Lawton had to be broken, insist- 
ing that he should get some assurance that our committee would do 
nothing about it if he were broken. He didn’t get that assurance. 

That was the meat of the conversation. 

Mr. Wetcnu. Was any other soldier’s name mentioned besides 
Lawton ! 

Senator McCarrny. It may well have been. It was a conversation 
of about 3 hours. 

Mr. Wevcu. Was the name of any private mentioned? 
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Senator McCarriy. I assume you mean Private Schine. Schine’s 
name may well have been mentioned. I think, as I recall—and keep 
in mind that it is impossible to pinpoint these things as to dates 7 or 
8 months ago—I think that Adams tried to bring up the subject of 
Schine, but Schine wasn’t discussed to any length at all. ‘The meat 
of the conversation was about the breaking of General Lawton. 

Mr. Wetcu. What little crumb of conversation, if any, was there 
about Private Schine ? 

Senator McCarrnuy. I can’t think of any little crumb of conver- 
sation about Schine. 

Mr. Wetcn. Adams never managed to say a word about him; is 
that right ? 

Senator McCarrny. I can think of no conversation. 

Mr. Wetcn. He was the only one who wanted to talk about him; 
is that right? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t know of anyone else who wanted to 
talk about the Schine matter. The subject there that disturbed me 
very much and disturbed Roy and Frank was the suggested breaking 
of General Lawton. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now, Senator, may I turn—— 

Senator McCarruy. May I say, Mr. Welch, just to—you talk about 
a lawyer's evidence. Mr. Cohn that night, with my full agreement— 
I don’t know who suggested it—called up General Lawton, and his 
aide came down the next day, wasn’t it, Roy? His aide came down 
the next day and we gave him the full information on this matter. 

Mr. Weicu. Senator McCarthy, would you be good enough to pick 
up your monitored phone call of the 7th of November 1953 

Senator McCartuy. I would be glad to. 

Senator Munpr. Time out. 

Time back in, 

Senator McCarrny. I have it. 

Mr. Wevcu. Have you it, sir? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes, si 

Mr. Wetcu. Will you read it along with me? It begins with you 
addressing the Secretary of the Army as Bob; is that right? 

Senator McCarruy. That is right. 

Mr. Wetcnu (reading) : 

Bob, did that work all right to your satisfaction yesterday? 

Yes, it did, Joe. And I appreciate your taking a very broad view of the 
thing. 

Senator McCarrny. That is correct. 

Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 

Senator. We both have the same interests and we both are working at the 
same job. 

Correct, sir? 

Senator McCartuy. Yes; that is an excellent job of reading. 

Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 

SECRETARY OF THE ARMY. I was worried at first, but the way it wound up 
I was satisfied with it and I want to thank you. 


Senator. I would like to ask you one personal favor. For God's sake, don’t 
put Dave in service and assign him back to my committee, from three standpoints. 


That sounds a little like you, doesn’t it, Senator ? 
Senator McCarrny. Go right ahead. I am listening. 
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Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 

One, I couldn’t get away with any more than a week. The newspapers would 
be back on us, and you would have to send him back into uniform anyway. 
Two, this thing has been running along so cleanly so far they have not been 
able to bat your brains out. There is nothing the left-wingers would like better. 
They don’t like this cooperation between the committee and the Army. And 
the third thing, they would say I asked for it. From my desk today I can pick 
up letters from, perhaps, a half dozen letters from mothers whose boys are in 
worse shape than Dave; and it would be embarrassing if held to me. 

Senator McCartruy. I think, Mr. Welch, that “held to me” doesn’t 
quite make sense. Apparently the young man who was doing the 
eavesdropping missed something there. 

Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 

If he could get off weekends—Roy—it is one of the few things I have seen 
him completely unreasonable about—he thinks Dave should be a general and 
work from the penthouse of the Waldorf. 

Under cross-examination by Mr. Jenkins, did 1 understand you to 

say that at some point in that paragr: aph of yours you became jocular 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Welch, let’s you and I not do any ak 
little things here now. Will you just glance through that and tell 
us what you left out when you read that ¢ 

Mr. Wetcn. I didn’t mean to. Where did you think—would you 
read it, Senator ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. You left out this statement: 

He is a good man, but there is nothing indispensable about him. 


Mr. Wetcu. Curiously enough, I had a copy which had those words 
missing. 


He is a good man—— 
Senator McCarrnuy (reading) : 
Good boy— 
I beg your pardon— 
but there is nothing—— 
Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 
indispensable about him. In my desk today I pick up letters from, perhaps, a 


half dozen letters from mothers whose boys are in worse shape than Dave; and 
it would be embarrassing if held to me, 


That word “held” you think should be changed ? 

Senator McCarruy. Well, the sentence peng quite make sense, 
that “held to me.” I notice there are three or four dots after, indi- 
cating that the young man who was monitoring missed something. 

Mr. Wetcu, Not after the word “me,” is there ? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes, after the word “me” there are three dots. 

Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 

If he could get off weekends—Roy— 
and then two dots— 
it is one of the few things I have seen him completely unreasonable about. 


What was it that Roy was so unreasonable about ? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t think he was unreasonable. Roy and 
I differed. I had gotten Karl Barslaag to come dowr and attempt 
to write the various reports—how many reports were there? About 
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four? Three that Dave had to do with—Karl Barslaag, an excellent 
researcher. I felt that Karl could write the reports merely from 
the transcripts of the testimony. Roy didn’t think that he could. He 
felt that it took a man that had been living with this. working with 
it, as Dave had been for a long time. It so happened Roy was right. 
I thought that he was wrong at that time, but this is one of the few 
times I will concede that Roy was right on that—— 

Mr. Wetcnu. Then, if I understand you, Senator, the thing that you 
meant to refer to there was that Roy was unreasonable about wanting 
Schine to work on weekends, is that right ? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, your time has again expired. 

Any questions from the head table? 

Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, you have another 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wetcu. Then, Senator, the next sentence: 

He thinks Dave should be a general and work from the penthouse at the Wal- 
dorf. 

Did you mean to attach that remark to this subsequent named 
Barslaag ? 

Senator McCartuy. That, Mr. Welch, is obviously a completely 
facetious remark, because 

Mr. Wetcu. Do you think there should be “ha-ha” after it? Is 
that right? 

Senator McCarrnuy. Because neither Mr. Stevens nor Mr. Cohn 
nor I ever thought that you should have a general working from the 
pen thouse at the W aldorf. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now let me go to your next sentence or next para- 
graph: 





. take that into consideration and ask that he be immediately assigned. 
Roy was next to quitting the committee, 
Was that funny? 
Senator McCartnuy. Was what? 
Mr. Wetcu. Was that funny? 
Roy was next to quitting the committee. 


Senator McCarruy. You say was that funny? 

Mr. Wetcu. Yes. Were you trying to be facetious there? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t think it would be funny if Roy would 
quit the committee. 

Mr. Wetcu. And you weren’t trying to be funny, were you, Sen- 
ator ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. No, I would say that wasn’t funny. 

Mr. Wercu. “He t hought I had gone back on the committee. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Welch, didn’t you omit a paragraph ? 

Mr. Wercu. What the Secretary of the Army said. I am attaching 
significance to only what the Senator said. If you think I should 
read it, I quickly will. 

Senator McCarruy, Let me read what you omitted, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. You may. I am interested in your words, but you 
may certainly read his, 
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Senator McCartny (reading) : 

The SecReETARY. That is where my problem has come from, right from the 
start. You never have done or said anything that spurred me on in this situa- 
tion at all, other than to take a friendly interest. 

I read that, Mr. Welch, because this completely contradicts any 
claim that I ever attempted to get any special consideration for Dave. 

Mr. Wetcu. And Secretary Stevens is not in a very “ha-ha” frame 
of mind in his answer to what you say was a facetious remark, is he? 

Senator McCartuy. This is not a matter of ha-ha. 
Mr. Wetcr. You told me—— 
Senator McCarrny. This is a matter, Mr. Welch, a matter of 
charges made and publicized that we have been hearing now for 
weeks, that I tried to get special consideration for Mr. Schine. We 
find here in this phone call which was monitored not by me but by Mr. 
Stevens, the Secretary says: 

You have never done anything that spurred me on other than to take a friendly 
interest. 

Mr. Wetcu. Yes. But would you let your mind, your eye, rest on 
the last sentence that you spoke, just above where you are, Senator ¢ 

Senator McCarrny. You may read that over. 

Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 

He thinks Dave should be a general and work from the Penthouse of the 
Waldorf. 

If I understand your testimony, it is to the effect that you said that 
with asort of a chuckle; is that right, sir? 

Senator McCarrny. Well, Mr. Welch, obviously, if that was said, 
it was said facetiously. 

Mr. Wetcu. Did you say it vue sort of a chuckle? 

Senator McCarrnuy. Mr. Welch, that is obviously a facetious re- 
mark. 

Mr. Wercnu. Well, will you answer my question? Did you chuckle 
when you said it? 

Sen Li McCartuy. Did I chuckle? Did I chuckle, you say? 

Mr. Wencu. te 

ae McCartuy. I don’t reeall having chuckled. 

Mr. Wetcu. Did the Secretary of the Army chuckle when he 
r¢ plied ? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t recall the Secretary chuckled. 

Mr. Wetcu. Now look at your next sentence where you were speak 


ing? 


... take that into consideration and ask that he be i: ediately assigned 
Roy was next to quitting the committee He thought I had gone back on 
committee. And for God's sake don’t tell — nything of this becau he 


would go right back and tell Roy. 

Was that facetions? 

Senator McCarrny. No. 

Mr. Wetcnu. That was serious ? 

Senator McCarrny. Right. 

Mr. Wetcu. So that you asked the Secretary not to report this 
conversation to a certain individual, because if he were to do so, that 
individual in turn would go right back and tell Roy ? 

That is what is says; isn’t it? 
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Senator McCarruy. No. It is said here, and you will notice there 
are a lot of dots here, indicating things were left out. 1 pointed out 
to the Secretary—— 

Mr. Wercn. There are no dots there. 

Senator McCartuy. Yes, there are. You will find three dots here. 

Mr. Wetcu. Where, at the opening of the sentence ? 

Senator McCartruy. Right. 

Mr. Wercu. Yes, but that is three sentences back. 

Senator McCartiry. Could I— 

Mr. Wercn. Will you listen to me, Senator? I am reading the 
one that says: 

And for God’s sake don’t tell ——— anything of this, because he would go 
right back and tell Roy. 

There are no dots in that sentence; are there ? 

Senator McCarruy. There are dots in my answer. 

Mr. Wextcn. Dots in your answer? 

Senator McCarrny. And the eavesdropper says he left material 
out where there are dots. So I will tell you what I recall was said. 

Mr. Wetcu. This tells us what was said, 

Senator McCartrny. No, it doesn’t. 

Mr. Wercu. Have you any doubt that this monitored phone call is 
accurate, sir! 

Senator McCarruy. The man who did the eavesdropping said where 
he put dots in the answer, material was left out. 

Mr. Wecen. But, Senator, let’s be fair about it. There are no dots 
in that last sentence; are there? 

Senator McCartny. Let’s do that, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcnu. There are no dots in the last sentence. 

Senator McCartuy. Let’s do just that. You said “Let’s be fair.” 

Mr. Wetcn. You be fair with me, sir, and look at your document 
and tell me, are there Any dots in the sentence that begins: 

And for God’s sake don’t tell ——— anything of this, because he would go 

t back and tell Roy. 

senator McCarrny. Mr. Welch, in my statement here, the young 
man who monitored the call—I guess that is the delicate term for 
eavesdropping 

Mr. Weicn. He was Jack Lucas. We all remember him, I believe. 

Senator McCarruy. Said that where he put dots, that indicated 
material was missing. I will tell you what was said here, if you like. 
Chere was material missing. 

I discussed with Bob the importance of having Mr. Schine available 
to finish committee work. I did tell him that I thought that Roy 
and I differed very strongly—I may have used the word “unreason- 

ble’—about the necessity for his being available at all times when 
he was not in training. 

The Secretary agreed, I believe, with Mr. Cohn to make him avail- 
able at all times when he was not in training. I think that was a good 
thing. 

Mr. Weicu. Are you reading things into this memorandum which 
you say are missing where dots are? 

Senator McCarrity. Pardon ? 

Mr. Wercn. Are you reading things into this memorandum, this 
monitored telephone call, to fill in the spots where there are dots? 
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Senator McCarruy. I am just telling you what the conversation 
was as I recall. 

Mr. Wetcu. Will you give me a résumé of it? I think we have the 
conversation. Do you deny that you said, “And for God’s sake don’t 
tell — anything of this because he would go right back and tell 
Roy.” Do you deny that you said it? 

Senator McCarruy. I think I most likely said that. 

Mr. Wetcn. I do, too. Do you want to say anything else about it? 
There are no dots in connection with it, are there ? 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Welch, don’t try to be clever with me. I 
just pointed out that there were dots here showing that parts of the 
conversation were missing. I told you what I thought those missing 
parts were. 

Mr. Wetcu. Let’s get on, Senator. 

Senator McCarrtuy. Let’s do that. 

Mr. Wetcu. Would you like to read what the Secretary said to you, 
because I am not interested in it but you may certainly read it if you 
would like to. Would you like to, sir? 

Senator McCarrny. Let me glance through it. 

(Senator McCarthy examining document. ) 

Senator McCarrny. I think as long as we are reading 

Mr. Wetcu. Go ahead. 

Senator McCarruy. The monitored call, we should read all of it. 
I am not sure that it has any pertinency, but let’s put everything in. 








The Secretary. I would rather not tell anybody anything. And as far as 
what you have said, I am not going to do anything except to have him go 
through the regular thing—maybe a weekend here or there, or something of 
that kind. Actually, on the 2-week thing, I said I had personally arranged this 
thing because I wanted him to be available to help your committee get along 
further with this thing. That is the way the thing was done— 


then there are dashes— 


Actually, on the 2-week thing, I said I personally arranged this thing because 
I wanted him to be available to help your committee get along further with 
this thing. 

Then a bunch of dots again. This is the Secretary, incidentally. 

That is the way the thing was done, and I felt that was the proper way to 
handle it. I think I know what you mean, and I will handle it in the proper 
way along the lines you have been talking about. 

Mr. Wetcu. Then, Senator, you said—may I read your part, sir? 

Senator McCartuy. You certainly may. 

Mr. Wetcu (reading) : 

If you put him into service to work with the committee, all hell would break 
loose, and the President would be calling you not to play favorites because any- 
one is on a committee. I think for Roy’s sake if you could let him come back 
for weekends or something, so his girls won't get too lonesome—maybe if they 
shave his hair off, he won’t want to come back. 


And the Secretary said: 

I will take care of it and I appreciate your whole attitude on it yesterday. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, your time has again expired. 

Any questions from the committee table, or from Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Not a thing, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, you have another 10 minutes. 

Mr. Wevcu. Mr. Chairman, you will recall this morning when we 
had the big to-do that was touched off by the chairman, that I asked 
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for the right to read into the record a statement by the Secretary of 
Army. It has just come to me, and may I now read it? It is short. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen ¢ 

Senator Dirksen. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. Is this 
the statement, Mr. Welch, that we talked about this morning ¢ 

Mr. Wercu. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. How long is it ? 

Mr. Wetcn. It is about 214 pages. I will read it swiftly. 

Senator SyMINGTON. I request that it be read. 

Senator Dirksen. Our understanding this morning was that it was 
to become an exhibit in the record. 

Mr. Wetcu. No. I wish to have it read, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dirksen. I don’t think there is any objection to that. 

Mr. Wetcu. Good. 

Senator Dirksen. What I am curious about is whether it now be- 
comes a subject for examination and cross-examination. 

Mr. Wetcu. The committee voted that Mr. Stevens could make a 
statement as a consequence of the conversation this morning, and that 
tatement is here now, and I wish to put it in evidence. 

Senator Dirksen. I have no objection. 

Senator Munpr. You may read it. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy? 

Senator McCarrny. I don’t want at this late time to hold up the 
proceedings. However, the Secretary of the Army was on the stand 
here for, 1 believe, 18 or 19 days. He had a complete and full oppor- 
tunity to tell us about his conversations with Senator Symington, 
with Mr. Clark Clifford, who was advising him. He saw fit not to 
do tha it. 

Now, when we find out accidentally who is giving him that advice, if 
he puts a statement in the record, unsworn, I think it is just highly 
improper, no reason for it. He was here. He had an opportunity to 
give us all the information. 

I would say this: If he nas information that he wants to furnish 
in regard to the conversations with our friend from Missouri and 
vith Clark Clifford, then what we should do is have Mr. Jenkins have 
him sworn, with some member of the committee present, and let him 
submit that under oath. Otherwise, we are just opening up an en- 
tirely new field. 

I emphasize, in conclusion, that the Secretary was not taken by 
surprise on this. He was asked in detail who had induced the filing 
of the fraudulent charges, who was behind them. He knew that that 
was the thing that we were perhaps more concerned about than any- 
thing else 

The Secretary for some reason kept it secret that the advice was 
coming from Senator Symington; also the Democrat adviser, Mr, 
Clifford. I just think it violates all the rules of evidence and law 
to put this statement in here at this time, unsword to. We don’t 
ear who it was prepared by. Someone said that the Secretary, I 
believe, had gone to Quantico. I don’t know who prepared this. 

I would like to have that done at least in deposition form, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will say if the statement is read it would 
have the same status as a statement that the Secretary would make to 
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the press. Of course the Chair would have no ruling on what the 
Secretary would make to the press. He would have a right to make 
it. He recognizes that Mr. Welch is not testifying. He is the attor- 
ney. The Chair has no objection of course to the Secretary of the 
Army making any statement he wants to to the press which will be 
publicized as this will be publicized. But he recognizes it is not sworn 
testimony and consequently will be considered in the nature of 
statement that the Secretary could make from the Pentagon as well as 
from here. Itisastatement he could make at any time during the hear- 
ings or any time after the hearings as any other official has a right 
to make a public statement. 

Senator McCarruy. May I make one suggestion ? 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarruy. If the Secretary has a statement which he 
wants to give to the press I think he should issue it to the press. So 
far we have nothing in the record that is not sworn testimony. I 
just don’t think it is a wise thing at this late moment to put anything 
in the record which is not sworn to, where it can’t be cross-examined. 
If Mr. Welch has a statement there, we have all the members of the 
press here. He can mimeograph that. The Secretary hasn’t been 
bashful about mimeographing things. Let him hand it out to the 
press. 

It is now about 5:15 and we are trying to finish tonight. I know if 
there is read into the record a 214-page statement, we just won’t get 
through here tonight. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symineron. On March 18, I believe—it was in March I am 
sure—in an open hearing before the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee I asked the Secretary of Defense if he would give to this commit- 
tee all monitored telephone calls. The record will bear that out. I 
never at any time have tried to hold up monitored calls. The record 
will bear out the fact that I have at all times tried to get the monitored 
calls into the record. It would have been impossible for Mr. Stevens 
to have testified with respect to the monitored ¢ ‘alls because at the 
time he testified they had not been put in the record. A great many 
statements, and in my opinion misstatements, have been made with 
respect to this situation and certainly one of two steps that, if the 
chairman has an ounce of fairness in him in this situation—and I am 
sure he has—should be taken. 

Kither this statement should now be read into the record or Mr. 
Stevens and the other people that we have recommended s hou | be 
called before this committee and put under oath so we can get all the 
truth. 

Senator McCartrny. Just one final suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCartuy. Could I make this suggestion first, Senator 
Dirksen. 

I would suggest to save time that we mark this as an exhibit. Ifthe 
press wants to see it, let them see it. But as of now, Mr. Chairman, 
I don’t know whether Clark Clifford wrote this. I don’t know who 
wrote it. If it is to be read into the record as part of the testimony it 
should be done under oath. I have no objection to keeping anything 
secret that Bob Stevens wants to say. I just don’t like to make that 
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part of the official record. It can be marked as an exhibit, and the 
press can have it—period. 

Senator Symineron. It was mighty funny that the Republicans 
don’t want to hear what the Republican Secretary of the Army has 
to say. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Mr. Symington—— 

Senator Munpr. The Chair is disturbed at the moment by this 
fact, and that is he agrees that we should find a way, certainly, in which 
Secretary Stevens could make his position clear. It is suggested as 
a press statement and perhaps as an exhibit in the record, to be part 
of the hearings so the people can read it, accompanied by a press state- 
ment, as a solution. I am presently disturbed by this fact, that at the 
beginning of the hearings, under a resolution introduced, I think, by 
Senator McClellan, it was stated that all of the testimony in these 
hearings should be taken under oath. We have operated on that basis, 
even to the point one time, I recall, of calling Secretary Stevens up 
and asking him to recite under oath a press statement that he had 
made previously, dealing with one of the collateral issues before the 
committee. It seems to me we might be able to arrive at the thing 
we all want, and that is to have Mr. Stevens have a fair chance to make 
his statement, by offering it as an exhibit and making it available to 
the press. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpor. The Chair recognizes Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dixsen. Frankly, I didn’t know whether I was under a 
misapprehension this morning about the statement. I thought it was 
going to be submitted and just included in the record. It is not under 
oath, of course, it is not a deposition. Mr. Stevens wouldn’t be here 
and available for cross-examination on such a statement. We haven't 
the slightest idea what is in it. It doesn’t make any difference to me. 
sut in the complete interest of fairness, I suggest a 5-minute recess 
so that counsel may confer with Mr. Welch. I think at least the com- 
mittee counsel ought to be advised on this matter. I shall be entirely 
guided by his—— 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch? 

Mr. Wercn. I don’t wish to compete with the Senator for the micro- 
phone. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Munpr. I recognized you, Mr. Welch. 

Senator Symineron. Senator McClellan wanted to speak. 

Senator Munpr. lam sorry. I recognized Mr. Welch. Either one. 
Senator McClellan ? 

Senator McCietitan. Mr. Chairman, the Chair is correct in stating 
that I made the motion that all testimony in this hearing be taken un- 
der oath. I think Senator McCarthy’s position is sound. I therefore 
move, Mr. Chairman, that Secretary Stevens be invited to come here 
and testify to the document under oath. That will settle it. 

Senator Jackson. I second the motion. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. It is not debatable. The motion is not debatable. 

Senator Munpr. The motion we have before us now is to call Secre- 
tary Stevens as a witness, and the motion has been seconded, and we 
have a motion to lay that on the table. 

Senator Porrer. I second it. 
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Senator Jackson. Limit it to this specific document. 

Senator Munpr. The motion is obviously not debatable, as all stu- 
dents of parliamentary law understand, so the Chair will call the roll 
as to whether we will lay that motion on the table or not. 

Senator McCtietxian. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. A 
vote “no” is a vote to call Stevens and let him testify under oath and 
a vote “aye” is a vote not to call him, isn’t that correct, under the 
parliamentary situation ? 

Senator Munpr. You are incorrect. The vote “aye” is to lay it on 
the table and the vote “no” is not to lay it on the table. 

Senator McCtetxian. The vote “aye” means the motion to call him 
as a witness will not prevail and will be defeated, is that correct? 

Senator Munpr. As of now, that is quite obviously true. 

Senator McCietxan. Call the roll. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McClellan? 

Senator McCietian. No. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. No. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symrneron. No. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. Aye. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair votes “aye.” The motion is lost. The 
Chair recognizes Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr, Chairman, it just so happens that the Secretary 
of the Army is on his way out of town on very important Army busi- 
ness, and I knew this morning that he had to go. Knowing that, I 
asked the Chair for the right to file and read this statement, and a 
vote was passed to that effect this morning. It is not of earth-shaking 
consequence. It is not a very long one. It could have been read long 
ago. I think it is a courtesy that should be extended to the Secretary 
of the Army, before the audience that has heard the testimony, this 
simple and reasonably short statement should be made. 1 so under- 
stood the vote this morning, and the Secretary prepared the state- 
ment before he left on this Army business. I think I should be 
allowed to read it. 

Senator McCrietian. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch has the floor. Do you yield to Senator 
McClellan ¢ 

Mr. Wetcu. I don’t have the right to yield, but go ahead, sir. 

Senator McCrietian. You have the floor. I think you do. All I 
want to do is to clarify this situation. Is this a statement in the 
nature of rebuttal to testimony that has been given ? 

Mr. Wetcu. I wouldn’t say so. 

Senator McCietian. What is the purpose of it? If it is not testi- 
mony, if it is not rebuttal, I don’t want to fool with it. 

Mr. Wetcu. The principal purpose of it is to state what contact 
the Secretary of the Army had with Clark Clifford, which was—— 

Senator McCietian. That is in the nature of rebuttal, I would 
assume, 
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Mr. Wetcu. I would think it was not rebuttal. It was the long 
hassle this morning with Senators telling this and that, and here is 
«a member of the Government who then secured and now has, as I 
view it, by vote of this committee, a right to submit a simple statement 
on that matter. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Welch, the Secretary-—— 

Senator McCarruy. One second, do you mind, while this is being 
argued, do you mind if I take a 3-minute recess? I promised to make 
a call at 5 o’clock. I am 20 minutes late. I will be back before 

Senator Munpr. You may go, if your counsel remains while the 
thing is argued. 

Senator Symrneton. Can we have it read, can we have it read now, 
or does the Senator prefer to wait? 

Does he want to stop the hearing now or can we go ahead and have 
it read ? 

Senator McCarruy. I don’t care what you do with it. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair is disturbed primarily by the fact that 
he is trying to find a way to get this statement into the record, and 
to make it public, but he sort of has to operate under the rule made, 
and I think wisely, by Senator McClellan, which was to take all testi- 
mony under oath. 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, I move that we suspend the rule 
and allow the counsel to read the statement. 

Senator Symineron. I second the motion. 

Senator Munpr. Very well. That will clarify it. Those in favor 
of the motion signify by saying “aye.” Those opposed say “no.” 

Mr. Welch, you may read the statement. 

Mr. Wetcu. Thank you. 

It is addressed, Mr. Chairman, to you. It is dated June 17, 1954, 
and I now read it: 





Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: Much has been said during the recent days of the hear- 
ings about certain incidents which occurred during the days immediately before 
and after Washington’s Birthday. In response to a suggestion by Mr. Welch, 
the committee has agreed to accept from me a short narrative statement of 
the facts. I appreciate this opportunity. 

About midafternoon on February 18, 1954, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Army 
Chief of Staff, and I called upon Senator Symington. The Senator had sug- 
gested to me a few days previously that he would like to talk to the Chief of 
Staff and to me. Having known Senator Symington for many years, and being 
well aware of his great interest in the military, I was delighted of the oppor- 
tunity to review with him as a member of the Armed Services Committee some 
of the problems then currently facing the Army. It so happened that this con- 
versation took place almost at the very hour when General Zwicker was being 
told in executive session of this committee in New York by Senator McCarthy 
that he was not fit to wear that uniform. 

Neither General Ridgway nor I knew anything about this incident at the time 
of our visit to Senator Symington’s office. Senator Symington was most help- 
ful in the discussion of Army matters, and stated that if he could be of any 
assistance to the Army, please to let him know. Little did I realize that within 
24 hours I would take advantage of his offer. 

General Ridgway informed me on the morning of February 19 what had hap- 
pened to General Zwicker on the previous afternoon. I called Senator Syming- 
ton and told him of my desire to see him during the day, and that I would call 
on such other members of the committee as might be available. During that day, 
I did personally call on Senator Symington, Senator Dirksen, Senator Mundt, 
Senator Potter, and Senator McClellan. I would have first called the chairman, 
Senator McCarthy, if he had been in town. I did not learn his whereabouts until 
the morning of February 20, when I telephoned him at Albany, a call which is 
now among the records of this committee. Senator Jackson was also out of 
town, 
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While I was conferring with Senator Symington, he telephoned and invited 
Mr. Clark Clifford to come to his office. I had no idea of meeting Mr. Clifford 
when I called at Senator Symington’s office. Before Mr. Clifford arrived, Sena- 
tor Symington suggested that I attempt to postpone any hearings on the Zwicker 
case for 2 weeks, until he returned from Europe and could be present. He also 
dictated a letter to Senator McCarthy, requesting such a postponement. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Clifford arrived and for about 20 minutes, Mr. Clif- 
ford, Senator Symington, and I discussed whether I should appear before the 
subcommittee during Senator Symington’s absence in Europe. They advised me 
not to do so. However, on February 21, I decided to issue a public statement on 
the Zwicker matter. This statement indicated that I personally would appear 
before the subcommittee whenever requested. Since Senator Symington had 
by then departed for his trip to Europe and since my proposed statement indi- 
cated the likelihood that I would appear before the committee in advance of 
Senator Symington’s return from Europe, my recollection is that as a matter of 
courtesy I telephoned Mr. Clifford and so advised him. I had no contact with 
Mr. Clifford thereafter. My statement covering the Zwicker matter was re- 
leased to the press on the afternoon of February 21, and I transmitted the 
copy of the statement by cable personal expense to Senator Symington in Paris. 

On February 22, Washington’s Birthday, Senator Mundt and I attended the 
Freedom Foundation exercise at Valley Forge, Pa. We discussed the Zwicker 
matter at considerable length. It never occurred to me to mention that I had 
met Senator Symington’s lawyer, Mr. Clifford, in the Senator’s office on the 
previous Friday afternoon. Little did I think the 20-minute conversation would 
be blown up as it has been. On February 23, with members of my staff, I worked 
in preparing my statement on the Zwicker case, which I expected to deliver tu 
the subcommittee at the meeting which had then been scheduled by Senator 
McCarthy for the following Thursday, February 25. Late in the afternoon of 
that day, I was called at home by Senator Mundt who invited me to a luncheon 
the next day with the Republican members of this committee. He said that I 
should not bring anyone with me, and should not discuss the matter with any- 
one. I now restate my previous testimony before this committee as to my 
attitude toward the luncheon of February 24. I stated on page 1457 of tl 
transcript that I was “unhappy” about the results of the luncheon. Senator 
Dirksen will also remember that I talked with him privately after we left the 
meeting. I wanted him to know of my feeling that a great mistake had been 
made. ‘This discussion took place on the steps of the Capitol, and is referred 
to in the first sentence of my phone call of February 25, with the Senator, which 
is already in the record With respect to the memorandum of understanding 
of February 24, to which Senator Mundt referred this morning, I now state tl 





point No. 4 reads as follows: “In view of the foregoing memorandum of und 
standing, the hearings for tomorrow have been canceled.” 

The cancellation of the hearings was fully covered in the press conference at 
the end of the luncheon meeting. Twelve days later when Senator Symington 


called me on March 8 about the Schine matter, I wished to diminish interest in 
that subject if possible It seems to me there were many more in portant prob- 
lems. I understated the seriousness of the situation in the hope it would not 
be necessary to send the details to the Congress. Rapid mounting pressure, 
however, was such that it required making a statement of the facts to tl 
Congress shortly thereafter. 

I thank you for this opportunity to make this statement a part of the reeord. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rovert T. STEVENS 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer but not read, if I may, a com- 
munication in the form of a cable from General Reber, who, as you 
know, left this room to take his Kuropean command, it is not sworn 
evidence, but it is a statement by cable. I would appreciate it if it 
would be received by the committee and given such weight as they 
deem it is entitled to. 

Senator Munpr. We will be happy to receive it, Mr. Welch, the same 
as we have received a number of other statements, and tahe it up at 
cur executive meeting tomorrow morning. 
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Mr. Coun. Mr. Chairman, I was just going to say this. Of course 
we have heard Mr. Stevens’ statement now. I think there are some 
very interesting facets to it. There are some contradictions to state- 

nents he made in the monitored telephone call. There are further 
indications of what would be contradictory testimony, if he had said 
this under oath. I think it points up very well the wise rule the 

ibcommittee has followed of only having testimony taken under oath. 
I person: ally feel, sir, that from this point on, certs ainly we should have 
alioes more in the record from witnesses unless it is submitted under 


l 
th 


OUUh. 

Mr. Wetcnu. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair respond to the point by saying that 
we do not plan to m: ake it a rule, certainly, to accept any testimony 
which is not taken under oath. The Chair was relieved of his respon- 

lity of enforcing the committee rule by the motion by Senator 


Potter to suspend the rules for this purpose, and this one purpose 
alone. So that statement, I am sure, is not going to be followed by 
a series. The second statement will be accepted for the committee, 


at the suggestion of Mr. Welch, for consideration in our executive 
on. That is our understanding, 


Senator Symington ¢ 
Senator Sy MINGTON. [ just wanted to present to the Chair that in 
the discussion of the chicken luncheon when he was not under oath 


ometime earlier today, he brought up considerable aspects with re- 
pect to Mr. Clark Clifford, and therefore I think that he set a prece- 
dent which was proper in what he said, and I think Mr. Welch’s asking 
to read the letter was also proper in the reading of the letter. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, you may continue with your 10 min- 
utes. How much time has been consumed ? 

Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Chairman, there always comes a time in any law- 
suit, no matter how long it is, when some lawyer says those rather 
magic words in a courtroom, “I rest,” and those words I now say. 

Senator Munpr. That is fine. Do any members of the committee 
have any questions to ask of the witness before we dismiss him ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. We will start around the table. Senator Dwor- 
shak, do you have any further questions to ask the witness? 

We will come to you, Mr. Cohn. Your time hasn’t come. Mr. 
Jenkins, have you any questions to ask the witness at this time? 

May the Chair say that several of his colleagues have suggested that 
they might like to say a word or two at the conclusion of these hearings 

ifter we have agreed that there are to be no more questions. So if 
the members of the committee have a salut: atory word to say as we 
conclude this business, I suggest they withhold them now until we find 
out whether there are any other questions to be asked. After that, 
the Chair will recognize any member of the committee for any state- 
ment he might want to make. ; 

\re there any questions you would like to ask of the witness, Mr. 
Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair has no questions to ask at this time. 
Has Senator McClellan ? 

Senator McCretian. No questions, 
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Senator Munprt. Has Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen. No questions. 

Senator Munpt. Has Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. No questions. 

Senator Munvt. Has Senator Potter? Has Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineron. No questions. 

Senator Munpr. Has Senator Dworshak? 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Yes, I would like to ask some. 

Senator Munpr. The photographers will please take their seats. 

Senator Dworshak 

Senator Dworsuak. Senator, as we complete these hearings, lasting 
36 days, we realize the repercussions have reached into every section 
of the country and that there are various results concerning the charges 
and counterch: arges. I think the people may be aroused emotionally 
over this hearing, but I am sure nes are more concerned about the 
future activities to eliminate all subversives from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

So at that point, I ask you what your plans are for continuing your 
crusade on behalf of this subcommittee, and to what extent you expect 
to cooperate with the De partment of the Army and the various agen- 
cies and bureaus in the executive branch of the Government? I think 
it is very vital to know at this time in behalf of the millions of Ameri- 
cans who have listened to these hearings and observed the procee dings 
over TV to have an expression from you as to your future planning 

Senator McCarruy. Senator Dworshak, I think that that is cer- 
tainly an excellent question to ask as we close these hearings. I will 
try to answer it as best I can. We have a number of hearings now 
pending. May I say that I have promised Mrs. McCarthy back here 
that I will take off about 3 days and do nothing except relax after 
these hearings. 

I think perhaps one of the hearings that could first be held—and 
I hope we can start that immediately—are the hearings of which 
Senator Potter is chairman, hearings having to do with American 
citizens still being held in Communist prison camps, some of them 
since World War II. 

Is that right, Charlie? 

Senator Porrer. We will be ready next week. 

Senator McCarruy. No. 2, I think one of the extremely important 
hearings that we should go into is the exposure of Communists in 
defense plants. Many of our defense plants, as you know, handle 
secret and top secret material. 

No. 3, I hope that I can get this committee—and I don’t want to 
start an argument on that now—I hope I can get this investigating 
committee to agree with me that we should call the members of that 
old loyalty board—they are no longer acting on the loyalty board; 
they have been disbanded by Bob Stevens, a very wise act on his part, 
I think—and find out what they are doing. Are they handling secret 
top secret, or other material? I think the American people should 
know why, over the past 5, 6, 8, or 10 years, they were sending people 
with clear-cut Communist records into our secret plants. 

Another matter, I think, is the Peress case. I would like to know 
the names and let the American people know the names—I would like 
to spread on the record the names of those who gave this special con- 


> 
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sideration to a man who was a graduate of a Communist leadership 
school. 

We have one other hearing, Senator, which I believe is now being 
handled by the Capehart committee. That has to do with the alleged 
eraft and a and fraud in some Alaskan projects. 

There will be the very important question of whether or not we can 
go into the alleged Communist infiltration of CIA, what authority, 


what power, we have there. Also, the question of what, if anything, 
we should do in regard to alleged Communist infiltration of the 
atomic and hydrogen bomb plants. 


May I say in that connection, while Senator Symington and I have 
di ffered on mi ny things, I thought he made an excellent suggestion 

shen that matter came up. He suggested that I take that matter up 
with the White House and determine whether or not they would give 
us full cooperaion, whether or not they felt this would endanger 
national security because of the many subjects we could not discuss 
publicly. That wasdone. I was convinced at that time that it would 
not be in the national interest to go into the matter of atomic and 
hydrogen bomb plants. 

There are many other subjects that we have pending, but I think I 
have hit the high points of the things that shouid be investigated. 

nator DworsHak. Senator, undoubtedly the people who have fol- 
lowed these hearings for several weeks are wondering whether the 
appearances of ill will which have been engendered between the De- 
partment of the Army and probably the staff of this subeommittee will 
be reflected in future activities or to what extent will there be complete 
cooperation in trying to expose and root out espionage within the 
Iederal Government. Can you tell us very briefly? I don’t want to 
prolong this hearing, but I think that we have had disagreements, we 
have had some misunderstandings, but I think that the people will feel 
there has been an obvious waste of time in holding these hearings 
unless there will be forthcoming some assurances that we will move 
forward in these important and vital efforts to root out espionage 
within the Federal Government, and to accomplish this we must have 
the fullest coope ration. 

Senator McCarruy. Senator, may I say—I will take 30 seconds on 
this—may I say, No. 1, that I have no ill will, not even remotely, 
against anyone in the Department - the Army. I hope that we can 
work out ee ition, No. 1. 


No. 2, may I say, Senator, that our difficulty has not been with the 
uninformed men, except with a few rare exceptions. Our difficulty 
has been with the old Pentagon civilian politicians who think they 
should be running the Army. As far as the military men are con- 


cerned, the men in uniform, I think we can safely assume that much 
more th: an 99 percent are good, loyal Americans willing to fight and 
» for their country. 

Be yond that, I don’t know. I just hope we can work out some for- 
mula whereby the American people can know what is going on without 
iv any way endangering national security. 

May I say, Senator Dworshak, I think th: at you have taken less time, 
you have wasted less time than any man, including myself, any man on 
thiscommittee. I think that you have desisted when normally I would 
expect you to be interrupting. 
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If all of us, Senator, had used the constraint that you have used, 
we would have been out of here many days before today and back 
investigating Communists. 

Senator Dworsnak. I can say to you, Senator McCarthy, that.the 
reason I haven’t taken very much time is not because of a lack of inter- 
est on my part in these proceedings. 

Senator McCarrny. I know that. 

Senator DworsnHak. I have been vitally interested, but I think that 
we have far more important business. 

For instance, this afternoon on the floor of the Senate we had a 
$29 billion defense appropriation bill. Here we have immobilized 
eight Senators who were not permitted to participate in the discus- 
sion or even in the marking up of that important bill. 

So I want merely to stress that I think the major consideration at 
this time is to close the ranks and to eliminate misunderstanding and 
the disagreements which have developed on this important question, so 
that we can give assurances to the American people that in spending 
these billions of dollars on national defense, we must not be unaware 
of the importance of having esprit de corps and having the congres- 
sional committees and the officials in the executive department fully 
cooperating to insure an adequate national defense in these crucial 
times. 

Senator McCarrny. Senator, may I again take 30 seconds. I think 
I can agree wholeheartedly with what you said. While we have been 
immobilized and have spent a vast amount of time and vast expendi- 
ture of funds of the committee investigating fraudulent charges, I 
think that one of the very, very good things that have come from this 
committee, one of the most important things, has been the result of 
television. I have been receiving 7,000 or 8,000 letters a day. I find 
now, with some 20 or 22 million people having this Senate committee 
in effect in their living room watching the Senate committee, they 
realize how badly and how dishonestly distorted is the news by a few— 
and I emphasize “a few” because a vast amount of the working press 
here I think are very competent and loyal people—but how a few of 
the columnists have succeeded in deceiving the American people. I 
think that that is one of the good things that have come from this 
hearing, Senator Dworshak. In other words, I don’t think the time 
has all been wasted. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. I think Mr. Cohn indicated he had some question 

Mr. Conn. I will be very brief, Senator. 

At one point, Senator McCarthy, before the hearings conclude, which 
I guess is just about now, now that you have been on the stand for 
some days and you have waived immunity and have been examined 
and cross-examined, I think it might be appropriate to ask you this 
in conclusion. Perhaps the best testament to your work is contained 
on those charts over at the end of the room which I had prepared. 
They are entitled “Official Communist Party Line on MeCarthy,” and 
they contain articles from the Daily Worker and other Communist 
Party publications which indicate that the No. 1 menace to the Com- 
munist movement, the Communist conspiracy seeking to destroy this 
Nation, has been activities participated in by you and the warnings 
which you have been giving to the American people for a period of 
years. 
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Calling attention to those and to various other items in Communist 
publications, I want to close on that note of what I think is tribute to 
somebody who for so long a period of time during these 2 months 
has had to sit here and take so very much. 

I have nothing further. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I would like 
to introduce into the record—I don’t want to take the time to read 
it—excerpts from the Constitution of the Commuist Party, Theses and 
Statutes of the Communist Party, some of the top writings, giving the 
objectives of the party. It is a 2-page document. I would like to 
introduce that in the record if I may. 

Senator Munprt. Do you want that as an exhibit ? 

Senator McCarruy. If I may. 

Senator Munpr. Without objection it will be entered as an exhibit 
and marked accordingly. 

(The document referred to above was marked as “Exhibit No. 42” 
and will be found in the Appendix on p. 2987.) 

You have concluded, have you, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I have nothing further. 

Senator Munpr. Before we dismiss the witness and before we call 
on the members of the committee, if they have any statements to 
make, may the Chair ask Senator McCarthy whether he has any 
other statement to make before he is dismissed. 

Mr. Welch, you have no other questions, I take it ? 

Senator McCarrnuy. The only statement I have to make, Mr. Chair- 
man, is very brief. We have now finished this investigation. There 
has been demonstrated I think considerable irritation and ill-feeling 
at times here. Unless we can get the 4 Republicans and the 3 Demo- 
crats working together in this task, which I think is important beyond 
words, there isn’t too much we can do. It will be completely impossi- 
ble for me as the chairman to do an effective job of digging out the com- 
munism, corruption, and treason that our staff has been working on 
unless we do have finally at this late date some type of wholehearted 
cooperation between my Democrat friends. 

This is not going to be partisan, I assure you. I have been very, 
very happy at the complete wholehearted cooperation of the Re peti. 
can members on the committee. I have asked them over the past yea 
more than that, to take on very disagreeable jobs. In fact, I ne 
isked them to take on the most disagreeable jobs, the ones that I 
didn’t want to do myself. ‘They have agreed to do that. They have 
done those jobs well. I just sincerely hope that now my Democrat 
friends and I can forget about the—I don’t like to use the word “bitter- 
ness,’ but I think it approaches that, that has been demonstrated 
here and that we can all get down to doing this job. 

Take, for example, Senator McClellan, the ranking Democrat mem- 
ber, and I have worked very closely over a number of years, while he 
was chairman and then while I was chairman. We seem to have lost 
that. I think the fact that we lost that cooperation has been a great 
damage to the country. I just hope that we can regain it. 

All I can say, as far as i am concerned, is that. I will lean over 
backward; 1 will do everything humanly possible to work with our 
Democrat friends so we can have a good going working committee 
which I think we must have, Mr. Chairman, which I think we must 
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have if this Congress is to do the job that we are supposed to do, 
namely, act as the watchdog and let the American people know what is 
happening. I think unless the American people know what is going 
on, then the Republic does not have long to live—period. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Welch, before we ask the witness to step down, 
I am sure now you have concluded. I forgot to ask Mr. St. Clair, 
but I assume that goes for the partnership. 

Mr. Wexcu. I have said those words, “that I rest.” 

Senator Munpr. I will give you a chance at the end to say a word 
or two. 

You may step down as a witness, Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCartruy. Thank you. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will say that he will recognize each of 
his colleagues, and Counsel Jenkins and Counsel Welch, if they care 
to say something now in conclusion—— 

Senator McCarruy. I will stay and hear the speeches. 

Senator Munpr. Realizing we do not have a witness before us. 

The Chair on the very first day of the hearing read a statement in 
which a line or two appeared that I would like to reiterate now. I 
said these hearings at best comprise an unpleasant business. Nothing 
which has occurred since that date has changed my evaluation of the 
kind of business in which we are engaged. I said the members of this 
subcommittee are, however, resolved to accept our individual and col- 
lective responsibilities and do our best to adjudicate and resolve this 
unpleasant affair. I think that the members of the committee each ac- 
cording to his own likes, abilities, and talents, has endeavored, con- 
scientiously, to do that. The Chair would say that insofar as he is 
concerned, he believes we have adduced the essential facts that are 
essential and necessary in the writing of a report. The Chair believes 
that insofar as he is concerned, the American audience, some 20 mil- 
lion, we are told, on radio and television, nobody knows how many more 
millions in the press, have followed these hearings more carefully and 
more generally than any hearings ever before held on Capitol Hill. 

I can assure our friends in the audience that they know what we 
know, and that our report will be based on facts which have met the 
eye or hit the ear of everybody interested in following the record. In- 
sofar as the Chair is concerned, he wants for himself to sit down 
quietly with the printed record, to search out certain statements and 
facts to be pieced together along certain chains of evidence. When 
those chains of evidence have been carefully analyzed, he believes that 
he will be able to do his part in writing the report, whether happily we 
can agree to have a one-package report or whether more realistically, 
perhaps, we will find ourselves writing two reports or perhaps differ- 
ent viewpoints from different individual members. 

The Chair would like to say one thing about a phase of this hearing 
which has been discussed a great deal, and that is the fact that we have 
frequently diverted from what were originally the basic issues. That 
there have been irrelevencies and diversions, nobody will question. 
Most of those have evolved around significant disputes, wherein honest 
men have a perfect right to differ, and wherein honest men have been 
differing in the business of self-government since its ver y inception. 
Those are differences involving the functions, the rights, and prerog- 
atives of congressional committees, and the functions and prerog- 
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atives of the Executive. While it may appear to some that argu- 
ments which have, on occasion, been heated, and sometimes unhappily 
personal, are a reflection on our American system of government, the 
Chair believes quite the reverse to be the truth. We settle in America 
our arguments by an exchange of viewpoints. Sometimes heated, 
sometimes unhappily personal. But we don’t settle them as duelists 
do, we don’t settle them at pistol point, we don’t settle them by brute 
violence. We settle them by an appeal to the minds. 

[ think, too, we should recognize that we are fortunate in this country 
that we can adjudicate a difference of this kind openly, publicly, even 
though it takes a tremendous amount of time. In the Chair’s opinion, 
that is a demonstration that Americanism and freedom and self-gov- 
ernment in this country are made of pretty sturdy stuff. I dissent 
from those who feel that this is a disgraceful spectacle because people 
disagree, and I join those who feel that this is a much better way to 
settle a dispute than to do it behind closed doors and in star-chamber 
sessions. One other thing, I think these hearings have helped make 

lear to millions of Americans who haven’t thought about the subject 
since they went to high school, is that the currents of political power 

America are not one stream flowing as a mighty river. 

“fee tead, we find them breaking up into little rivulets, and little 
streams, which intertwine and twist and turn, sometimes joining 
going down some narrow gorge. where all agree, the lines are clearly 
defined, and sometimes spre: ading i in a broad valley where it is difficult 
to note just where the lines of authority are or where the power 
should be channelized. I think it has helped through these hearings 
to discuss those issues for awhile, because as we bring to bear the col- 
lective mind of America on those problems, we help to solidify the 
forces of freedom. So perhaps when history is written, it will be the 
irrelevancy and the diversions that prove to be the most constructive 
phases of this controversy rather than the arguments devoted to some 
specific point. It takes time, it takes traditions, it takes the force 
of circumstance to define the flow of political power down definitely 
established channels. 

[ think we can all rejoice that we don’t have it defined as clearly 
as they have in Raabe where there is never any dispute, where the 
executive is supreme, and the jegislative is supine. I think we can 
rejoice in the fact that we don’t have it here as they have it unhappily 
in France, where the executive is vacillating, and where the legialetive 
body has become capricious and too strong, and whimsically throws 
executive officials out of power. 

I think it is good we have this clash, this cleavage, which ultimately 
results in the consolidation of freedom. 

The Chair would like to express his appreciation to the members of 
the counsel of all entities, for the very courteous and helpful way in 
which they have conducted their heavy responsibilities. He would 
like to express to his colleagues, who have borne with the chairman 
through many, many long sessions, over 70, I think, 72 to be exact. 
I appreciate their cooperation. I appreciate their assistance. I ex- 
pect in a bipartisan government people are doing to disagree on 

yrocedure once in awhile. I don’t decry that, I applaud it. But we 

Daas gone along together here over a long, hard pull, and I want 
to express my appreciation to those who have been joined with me in 
this business. 
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I would like to express ny appreciation to the members of the press, 
to the radio and television peu ple, especially the two national networks 
that have carried these beatings in their entirety, to the people. I 
think that is going to demonstrate for the future a course of action 
which other committees ultimately are going to follow. 

I said when we began that all of us in this committee room at this end 
of the table were on the spot. I said the Chair was on the spot. He 
has been on the spot throughout the hearings. I said his committee 
colleagues were on the spot. They have joined him in that unenviable 
po ition. I have said to our friends in the press cera that they are 
on the spot. It is difficult, | know, to report back to the e people who 
read the papers the things that they have been seeing all day and heat 
ing all day. 

I am sure this has made better reporters of you all, 
has no argument and no quarrel and no complaints abou 


1 > 
tha tine 
CII ALLA 


and the Cha 
2 t 
manner in W hich the press has reports | these hearings. 

I think it is clear to us all that television is a good chaperone for t] 
press at times, just as the press al times perhaps can perhaps be a 
chaperone for television. 

[ thank you very much for your diligence. I thank you for your 
cooperation. I join you na s1oh of relief that we have come to the 
end of this a easant busin 

Senator McClellan, 1 recognize you. 

Senator MoC LELLAN. ‘Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In much of wha 
you have said, I fully agree. 1 express, too, my appreciation to all of 


those who have unfortunately been compelled to participate in these 

proceedings, and who pe an ied their duties by attending the hear- 

ings and reporting them, by medium of press, radio, and television. 
Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to say, however, that this has be: 


one of the most disagreeable, one of the most difficult public services 
that it has ever been my duty to perform. 1 had no animosity to- 
ward anyone, toward any individual, when these hearings began. I 
think I can say without any reservation whatsoever that I hold no 
animosity how toward any one involved in these proceedings. ] did 
say in the beginning, Mr. Chairman, in that brief statement that 1 
made when we opened these hearings, that the charges and the counter- 
charges that gave rise to this controversy were of such a grave nature 
as to make these proceedings mandatory. 

I think that statement was true. I also said that the charges and 
the accusations were so diametrically in conflict that, as I saw it then, 
they could not possibly be reconciled. 

I do not believe the testimony that has been given here over these 
long weeks can now be, by any process of reasoning, reconciled. 

I further stated at the beginning of the hearings, Mr. Chairman, 
that we, the Democratic members, would wholeheartedly undertake to 
cooperate with and assist the majority in making these hearings im- 
partial, fair, and thorough, to the end that that which was true might 
be revealed and that which is false be e xposed without regard to any of 
the personalities that might be involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust I have kept that pledge. 

You, my colleagues on this committee, the personalities involved in 
the controversy, this audience and above all the American people who 
have witnessed this proceeding, may be my judges as to whether I have 
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been sincere and conscientious and faithful in trying to perform that 
trust. 

I am compelled to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that the series 
of events, actions, and conduct that precipitated the ugly but serious 
charges and countercharges that made these lengthy and unpleasant 
public hearings mandatory, I think will be recognized and long remem- 
bered as one of the most disgraceful episodes in the history of our 
Government. 

Simply to say that this series of events is regrettable is a gross un- 
derstatement. They are deplorable and unpardonable. There is no 
valid excuse or justification for this situation having occurred, and it 
will now become our solemn duty, the duty of this committee, to under- 
take to determine and fix the responsibility. 

I think that is a part of our responsibility. We have a tremendous 

amount of testimony here, much of it irrelevant, some of it competent, 
but some of it goes directly to the issues involved. 

In trying to determine or come to a conclusion and to a decision, I 
shall undertake to be as judicial as my capacity will permit, to weigh 
that which I think relevant and discard that which I consider to be 
irrelevant. 

Something has been said here this afternoon about cooperation of 
the Democrats. Mr. Chairman, you can always have the cooper: ition 
of this Democrat in anything that is right, and certainly you can have 
it wholeheartedly to the full extent and limit of my energies and ca- 
pacities when the sole purpose and the primary purpose of any action 
is to ferret out Communists or to expose Communist infiltration. 

[ say that because I don’t think I have ever been accused of not being 
willing to face the test. 

Mr. Chairman, it is easy to ask for cooperation, but the best way to 
get it is to reciprocate. I recall when I begged this committee not to 
take an action that would drive the Democrat members away from it. 
I did it on principle, Mr. Chairman. I begged you not to silence the 
voice of the Democrat members of this committee. Our voices were 
silenced, and we left the committee. 

These things occurred during our absence, and I let the public judge 
in this closing hour whether any Democrat was responsible, as has been 
intimated here, for what happened that necessitated and brought 
about these proceedings. 

I trust that the American people will not judge these proceedings 
as the best or as the regular proceedings of the United States Senate. 

I do not think we have, altogether, lived up to the dignity and pres- 
tige of this body in which I am honored and privileged to serve. 

[ think we could have conducted the hearings a little better, and I 
will take my share of any responsibility that falls upon us for that. 

3ut I would hate for the country to think, the people of the Nation 
to think, that this is a fair sample of the proceedings and the manner 
of conducting proceedings in the highest lawmaking body in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only pledge that in the further duties we have 
to perform here, I shall try to be as conscientious and as sincere and as 
fair and impartial as I possibly can to arrive at a just decision and 
the proper action to be taken thereon. 

I thank you. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dirksen, the Chair will be happy to recog- 
nize you. 
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Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, this is a little like June week on 
the college campus, when we utter our valedictories and say goodby 
to all the amazing things that were a part of this legislative venture. 

I‘irst of all to you, Mr. Chairman, I say you have done a magnificent 
job under most trying circumstances, and I compliment you. 

To our very distinguished counsel, from the Commonwealth of Ten- 
nessee, I bestow a salute for the constructive, objective, and great job 
you have done. I think you have rendered yeoman service to this 
committee. 

To my friend Mr. Boston, whose impish charm and wit always dis- 
arms me somehow or other, may [ say, Mr. Welch, that we have plowed 
the long furrow. 

There have been some rather interesting things about all this. It is 
a little like a page out of O. Henry, I would say, that a simple charge 
and countercharge should assemble a medley of witnesses here for 
many, many weeks, ranging from the Secretary of the Army to one of 
the humblest privates in that great institution. 

It has evoked a great outpouring of mail. I have been excoriated, 
I have been praised, I have been blamed, I have been vilified. To all 
those who have not been answered—and there must be some 15,000 
unanswered letters in my office now—I can only say they give testi- 
mony, I think, to the vitality of the country under those circumstances. 

It is a great privilege, I think, to walk into millions of America 
homes with a hearing of this kind. It does confer an additional 
sponsibility, I think, upon the Congress and upon every committee. 

I have only one serious note to utter. This is no time for comment 
on what has happened or on the findings or the judgment that is still 
to be rendered. I think the most impressive thing, to me, about it all 
is the unending stream of people who have honored us by their pres- 
ence day after day and week after week. 

I suppose the psychologists and experts who are learned in the 
field of mass behavior have all the answers, but I come up with an 
answer of my own as I have watched the attention of people here 
day after day and have appraised so great a volume of mail that has 
come to my attention. It just seems to me that probably the greatest 
and telling impulse of life is that of self-preservation. Normally we 
extend it only to that quality that makes us so tenacious about life 
and carries us to any length to shield friends and family, but I do 
believe that that primary instinct of self-preservation extends to the 
preservation of country. 

It is rather unconscious, as a matter of fact, on the part of people. 
But it is the reason why there is such a tremendous interest in the 
crusade against communism, disloyalty, and all the variants of those. 

I presume if this crusade in the first instance had addressed itself 
only to cold intellect and a bit of cynicim, it would have tottered and 
failed long ago. But it addresses itself to a very decent instinct in 
the people, and out of it all there comes this one conclusion: the 
crusade against the sinister forces with which we have been contend- 
ing for a long time must go on with renewed vigor in the interest 
of the perpetuity of a free country. 

May I say to the Daily Worker and to its reporter who has been in 
attendance, I fancy, every day since this began, there m: 1y have been 
a moment of comfort and there may have been some transient glee as 
they made headlines about the hearings, but that comfort and glee 
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will be short-lived indeed as the crusade against communism and sub- 
version and disloyalty goes on with greate r vigor than ever before. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpt. Senator Jackson, we will be glad to hear from 
you. 
~ Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, I intended to request the 
Chair, I think he told me he would, to call an executive session at 
his earliest convenience. 

Senator Munpr. That is correct. The Chair has already announced 
that. He has that and two other announcements to make after our 
colleagues have concluded their statements. 

Senator Jackson. I wanted to ae that request, Mr. Chairman, 
because there are a number of important questions that are as yet un- 
resolved by these hearings, and I think that the executive session is 
the appropriate place. I understand that will be held shortly. 

Senator Munopr. Very shortly. 

Senator Jackson, Mr. Chairman, I want to be very brief, and I 
will be. I merely want to say this, that we cannot help be dismayed 
at hearing the revelation of smallness and pettiness of the circum- 
stances which have been described here during the past many days, 
35 or 36, whatever days we have been here. But we cannot minimize 
the grave and serious importance of the charges and countercharges 
which gave birth to these hearings. Certainly our responsibility does 
not end here, and certainly the American people have the right to ex- 
pect that we take whatever action is necessary to correct the abuses 
which have been shown here. I certainly shall do all in my power 
toward this end. And I believe we have the grave responsibility to 
demonstrate that, as a result of these hearings, we can improve on 
that which has been wrong. And if we do nothing more than that, 
we will have made a contribution to better government. 

Senator Munpt. Senator Potter, do you care to make a statement? 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Chairman, as the curtain goes down on the 
final act of 36 days of hearings, I think there are two things that it 
would be well for the American people to recognize. First, “that this 
is not a typical congressional hearing. Even the structure and the 
format is not typical. We have had ‘outside attorneys brought in to 
act as counsel for one of the principals, and for the committee. 

The procedures, the rules, that we have adopted for this particular 
hearing were unusual, and I doubt if they have ever been used in any 
other type of congressional hearing. 

[ have been disturbed throughout the hearings to witness the per- 
sonality clashes. They reflect upon the dignity of the Senate. I wish 
to assure the American people that are “watching that that is not 
normal. Because of certain testimony some people may believe that 
the Government is overrun with disloyal people. I feel sure that the 
administration downtown and the committees of the Congress are all 
working with a singleness of purpose to root out all persons that may 
be disloyal or security risks. 

I feel that there is no one committee, there is no one individual, that 
carries this fight alone; that the President and the members of the 
executive branch are equally concerned about this problem. 

I sincerely hope, however, that as a result of these hearings there will 
be a greater degree of cooperation between the executive branch and the 
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legislative branch of our Government, in the work on this serious 
problem of endeavoring to ferret out Communists. 

When we get back to regular functions of our committee, I am sure 
we can work together and the personality difficulties that have devel- 
oped in the course of these hearings will be removed. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Symington, the Chair will be happy to 
recognize you. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, the issues presented to this 
committee in this controversy have produced directly conflicting evi- 
dence. ‘The record will have to be studied closely before a final deter- 
mination can be reached. 

I pledge that I will do my best to that end. 

I regret this subcommittee has decided by a 4 to 3 vote to limit 
the witnesses who were called. I believe there are other witnesses 
who have important testimony bearing on this controversy who 
should have been heard by this subcommittee. Because that letter 
was read at the end of the hearings, I want to express apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Welch in having the letter rea d. I have not been in 
touch with Mr. Stevens since the 8th of March, directly or indirectly. 
There is one slight error in it. 

But it gives the facts, with that exception, as I know them. In 
my opinion, however, these hearings have brought up a subject which 
the American people will have to give very serious consideration to, 
and that is the contention by a member of the legislative branch that 
he has the right to solicit and that he will continue to solicit employees 
in the executive branch of the Government secretly to bring to him 
and his staff confidential documents. 

I believe that this committee and the Senate of the United States 
must consider that contention most carefully, because it goes to the 
very heart of the fundamental theory of the separation of powers in 
the Government of the United States. Although I entirely agree 
with my distinguished colleague, Senator McClellan, that these have 
been most distressing days, nevertheless a decision on that important 
matter, if it comes soon, may have justified these hearings. 

I want to thank all the people of the staff who have been so courteous 
and gracious to me and my colleagues while these hearings have been 
going on. ‘Thank you. 

Senator Munpr. Senator Dworshak? 

Senator Dworsmak. I shall be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

I merely want to emphasize that the committee has had this unpleas- 
ant task. I think now we should have no unnecessary delays in 
reaching our final conclusions and a decision. But more important 
than that, I want to appeal to the American people to be tolerant and 
to be understanding. And while it is easy to be critical of the execu- 
tive branch, the President and the Congress, because of failure to 
do things that possibly should be done, I think that a helpful attitude, 
and the support of the American people of their Government, the 
executive and legislative branches, will accomplish a great deal in 
reaching the goals of national defense as we live in these highly 
critical days. 

Senator Munopr. Mr. Welch, the Chair would like to extend to you 
the courtesy of saying anything that you might like to say at this time 
as a final word. 
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Mr. Wetcu. That is a courtesy indeed, since I rate so little consider- 
ation. I would like to say one or two things. First, I would like to 
say a word about the man who sits on my immediate right, Jim St, 
Clair. He doesn’t know I am going to say this. I simply couldn't 
have touched the job that has been done here without his assistance, 
and my debt to him is very large indeed. Once 1 had his youth, but 
! did not, I think, have his equipment or his high promise. I must 
thank my staff at the Pentagon, there are some of them, I think, who 
are probably still there listening. I can’t pass Colonel Murray on my 
left, who has been of such help to me. ‘To the press and the radio 
and the television, I can only say you were kind to me, a stranger. 
1 came into the case proud of my retainer, and I leave proud of my 
retainer. I came in with a high confidence in the Army and its Secre- 
tary and in its department counselor. Far from diminishing, that 
confidence has been doubled and trebled as I have sat here. 

Would you, Mr. Chairman, bear a personal note? I alone, I alone 
came into this room from deep obscurity. I, alone, will retire to ob- 
scurity. As it folds about me, softly as I hope it does quickly, the lady 
who listened and is called Judith Linden Welch will hear from me a 
long sigh of relief. I am sorry that this play had to take place in 
the fretful lighting and the ominous roll of noises from Indochina 
and around the world. It saddens me to think that my life has been 
lived so largely either in wars or turmoil. I may say, as I have already 
indicated, that I could do with a little serenity. I allow myself to 
hope that soon there will come a day when there will, in this lovely 
land of ours, be more simple laughter. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would only like to add, Mr. Welch, if 
you think you are returning to obscurity in Boston, you have over- 
looked an enterprising American institution known as the Lecture 
Bureau, which I am sure will be seeking your services. 

As we began these hearings listening to the voice of a man from 
Tennessee opening them, we shall conclude them with that same voice 
now, with the exception that after the Chair has recognized our com- 
mittee counsel, Ray Jenkins, who has done such a terrific job in an un- 
paralleled. capacity, wearing two hats in the same trial, the Chair 
would like to state that after Mr. Jenkins has concluded, he has 3 
announcements of some importance to make, and then we will adjourn. 

Ray Jenkins, it is a pleasure to recognize you as the last of our 
salutatorians. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, as my last official act as special counsel 
for this subcommittee, I desire at this time—and I am sure I now have 
unanimous consent of the chairman and all the members of this 
subcommittee—to completely and forever divest myself of this con- 
fidential communication with which we have lived so long and which 
I confess, Mr. Chairman, has given me a sense of guilt by reason of 
perhaps the atomic information that it contains. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will now accept this document from 
you with the understanding that he will take it to the executive com- 
mittee meeting tomorrow morning and determine where it goes from 
there. I will assume responsibility for the next 24 hours. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr, Chairman, I would like to have this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words before leaving this microphone. 

Together with those with whom I have worked so long I have looked 
forward with much anticipation to the arrival of this magic and 
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happy moment, the ending of these hearings. Now that it has arrived, 
I must in all sincerity say that the happiness of the moment is some- 
what tinged by a feeling of sadness because it is not only the moment 
of the ending of this controversy and these hearings—it is a moment 
of goodbys and of farewells and of parting with friends and going 
our “respective ways, 

It would be asking too much, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, of an inscrutable fate even to hope that the paths of all 
of us will sometime cross again, but it will be easy and it will be 
hearcwarming to me from day to day and from month to month and 
from year to year to recreate the scenes of this drama and of the 
characters of its cast. 

I want to publicly acknowledge the faithful and the loyal services 
rendered to me by the members of my staff—Mr. Collier; Mr. Horo- 
witz, Mr. Maner, and Mr. Prewitt. 

As others have done at this closing moment, I want to affirm my high 
estimate of the press and of the radio and of television in bringing 
to the people of my country what I consider to be its finest lesson 
in government and in the operations and functions of at least two of 
the great branches of that Government. 

Mr. Chairman, now for those of you whom we have served so long, 
the members of this subcommittee, as their faces pass in review before 
my mind’s eye in time to come I will not look upon them or regard 
them as members of the two great parties of this country. I will re- 
gard them always as truly great Americans. I want to say here in all 
sincerity and from the depths of my heart that they are to my mind— 
and I am talking now to the American people, and in a moment of 
sentiment may I name them—Senator Jackson from the State of 
Washington, Senator Symington from Missouri, Senator McClellan 
from way down South—you all know where he is from; the dis- 
tinguished chairman from the great State of South Dakota, Senator 
Dirksen of Illinois, Senator Potter of Michigan, and Senator Dwor- 
shak of Idaho—they to my mind, and I am talking to the American 
people, are 7 rocks of granite to whom the people in this country may 
anchor all of their hopes, their aspirations, their ambitions, their 
trust, and their faith, because I know that these 7 men are truly repre- 
sentative of the 96 men who compose the greatest lawmaking body in 
this world. 

As long as the American electorate exercises its right of franchise, 
bought at such a terrific price, which will be its right in the future 
only by the exercise of eternal vigilance, and send to the Halls of the 
Congress of this Nation and to the executiv2 departments of this 
Nation men of the caliber of the seven men sitting to my right and to 
my left, the foundations of this Government are strong and are safe, 
and the per petuity of this Nation is assured. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman—and I apologize for taking so much time— 
may I say that if at some time down in Tennessee by some devious 
reasoning or wishful thinking, I can beguile my own mind into the con- 
viction that perhaps to some extent I have been of service to my coun- 
try in my participation with this committee and in these hearings, 
then for the many days and the many nights of labor and of work, 
of doubts, of fears, and of anxiety, I shall feel compensated and repaid 
a thousandfold. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Munpr. I know that the Chair speaks for the entire mem- 
bership of the committee, Mr. Jenkins, that we express to you and 
to your hard-working associates our deep appreciation for the per- 
sonal and financial sacrifice you have all made to come here to help 
with this great task. We searched long, we searched faithfully, we 
searched hard, we searched with complete unanimity as a committee, 
to find a counsel to handle this unusual assignment. I am sure that 
no member of this subeommittee has ever, even remotely, had any 
reason to question our good luck and good judgment in selecting you 
for this task. 

[ have 1 more assignment to give you, 1 more to give Colonel Murray, 
1 announcement to make, and then we shall adjourn. 

T ask you now as your last task as counsel for the committee, Mr. 
Jenkins, before returning from a quick trip to Tennessee to meet with 
us in an executive session to determine the problems of the report, 
I ask you if you will notify the adjutant general of New York, General 
Kelley, that we are releasing Mr. Rov Cohn from any further services 
as far as appearance before this committee is concerned, and if Ad- 
jutant General Kelley has to call upon his military services, he is 
ready. 

Colonel Murray, I think by now perhaps Private Schine has already 
returned to the normal functions that he would have as a private in the 
Army, but if not, I wish you would tell his commanding officer that he 
also is divested of any responsibility as far as this committee is 
concerned. 

At 10:30 tomorrow morning in room 357, the Chair is ealling an 
executive meeting of the subcommittee. 

Now having heard more than 2 million words of testimony and hav- 
ing heard every pertinent witness who has requested to be heard, and 
having heard every witness requested by any of the counsel to the 
entities in this dispute, the Chair declares these hearings adjourned 
sine die. 

(Whereupon, at 6: 32 p. m., the hearings were adjourned.) 
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